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“HE two questions that arise when 
one starts to plan a house are: 
“What kind of a house does my 
life need?” and “What sort of a house 
will I be most satisfied with?” Of 
course there are hundreds of other ques- 
tions, but these two are fundamentals. 
And because they are fundamental, the 
next issue of House & GARDEN has tried 
to present as many types and sizes of 
houses as possible and to explain th: 
facilities and advantages of each. Half- 
timbered houses, stucco-on-stone, stucco 
on metal lath, brick, shingle, clapboard 
Houses with big chimneys and _ little 
chimneys, houses costing a considerabk 
sum and houses of moderate cost, all of 
them good architecturally, all good to 
ive in 
To planning still easier, 
there will be articles on what to expect 
from your architect, how to plan for a 
greenhouse attached to the residence, 
how to handle the problem of the ceilins 

eciate the decorative value of woods. 
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Planning the inside of the house is 
just as necessary as planning its archi- 
tecture. Rooms must be the sort 
life demands, the sort one is most satis- 
fied with. Suggestions for such rooms 
will be found in the Little Portfolio, in 
the article on Italian chairs, on the use 
of Korean chests in the modern home, 
the hanging of Spanish coverlets, the 
use of lace in interior decoration and the 
assortments of new pillows that the 
shoppers have gathered. 

Planning the garden is the third prob- 
lem for the complete home—the garden 
outside and the garden indoors. For the 
garden indoors there orchids— 
you will read of raised 
ind all manner of greenhouse plants 
There will be trees on the lawn, and 
these considered in this issue 

It is difficult, mes fréres, to tell in the 
short space of 387 words all the remark- 
ible features of this House Planning 


one § 


can be 


those easiest 
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l yacht white. The blinds are green ind the thatch shingled roof 
h a green stain that the weather is daily softening. This is a scheme 
the residence of A. W. Lippincott, Esq., at Kensington, Great Neck 
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I. Chester A. Patterson was the architect 


























IN 


SOUTHERN: GARDENS 


The Log of a Wandering Through Some of 


the Old and New 


eeuees When ages grow to civility and ele- 

gancy, men come to build stately, sooner than 

to garden finely, as if gardening were the 

greater perfection.” 

—Francis Bacon, 
“Of Gardens.” 


“ro the truth of this observation by the 
grand old lover of gardens, Louisville 
can bear witness. From ante-bellum days she 
has been known as a city of “stately,” ample 
residences. But not until recently have her 
gardens grown to a “civility and elegancy” 
commensurate with her homes. There were 
in former times, of course, even within the 
heart of the city, many old-fashioned gardens, 
attractive with a sweet, unkempt southern lux- 
uriance, a varied mass of blooms and flower- 
ing shrubs; but of the finished, soigné gardens, 
such as one sees in the north and east, not one. 

Only with the comparatively recent creation 
of handsome country places about Louisville, 
along the shore of the Ohio and in that 
Cherokee Park which Olmsted has pronounced 


A. CARTER GOODLOE 


to be one of the most beautiful natural parks in 
the United States, has the garden of this 
particular part of the south come into the full- 
ness of beauty. Buffalo, Boston, New York 
and other eastern places have been levied upon 
tor landscape architects to plan and perfect 
these “‘blue-grass” gardens, and the results, in 
most cases, have been charmingly successful. 


Types of Southern Gardens 


Two distinct types of gardens are seen about 
Louisville—one the old-fashioned, indigenous 
type, retaining an old-time, mellow loveliness, 
but perfected, brought up to date. The other— 
that of the modern garden, the exquisite pro- 
duct of generous means put at the disposition 
of landscape artists molding to their elabo- 
rately charming designs a peculiarly beautiful 
and fertile country. 

It would be hard to say whether the gardens 
of those estates along the banks of the Ohio 
with their wonderful views of the broad river, 
or those from which the lovely wooded slopes 
of Cherokee Park are visible, are the most 





The great elevation of the terrace garden at “Lansdowne” 
and its outlook over the broad Ohio give it a peculiarly 
tranquil atmosphere 


Gardens of Loutsville 


admirable. All have a fascination of their own. 

One of the most successful of the former is 
at “Winkworth,” the home of W. E. Chess, 
Esq. The Buffalo landscape artist who de- 
signed this garden must have offered up a 
prayer of fervent thanksgiving at the perfect 
setting he found ready to his hand. 

This garden, situated at only a moment’s 
walk from the house, is yet completely detached 
from any architectural impositions. It is ex- 
quisitely complete in itself.. A path, defined 
by splendid old box, leads to a shallow flight of 
stone steps from which one instantly gets a full 
view of this garden lying below and the de- 
lightful pool in the center. I know of no other 
garden about Louisville that strikes a deeper 
note of simplicity and informality, of tran 
quillity and privacy. 

Evergreens of all varieties encircle this. 
garden, forming an irregular, dark, cool back- 
ground against which Madonna lilies stand 
straight and fair, and foxgloves, Canterbury 
bells, hollyhocks, the exquisite belladonna,. 
delphiniums, Japanese poppies, lilacs, corn- 
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Among the notable “river gardens” in the city is the formal 
sunken garden at “Fincastle,” home of Alexander Pope 


Humphrey, Esq. 
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} Chess, Esa ld-fash 


ned, indigenor a mellou 


hiness, per! ec 1 and brought up 
lt commands the farther 
rea he fhe 


flowers, iris, roses and a wealth of 
other flowers glow and burn 

Che simple, natural beauty of 
the plan of this garden coupled 
vith the apparent irregularity of 
the planting and the luxuriance of 
ts rich color scheme, are really 
nchanting Here nothing is 
forced, nothing distracts the eve 
nd the interest to the exclusion of 
the garden as a whole Che pool 
n the center has entirely the effect 
of nature with its concrete con 
tours softened and almost con 
cealed by masses of creeping 
Japanese juniper 

4 flowery afterthought to this 
ovely garden is the very wilder- 
ness of bloom stretching beneath 
t on the far side and reached by 
descending the stone steps just 
visible in the photograph Here 
one literally walks upon a carpet 
of violets, while rambler roses, 
syringa and lilacs make the air 
heavy with sweetness 


“ Lansdowne” 


Sull farther up the Ohio shore, 
it “Lansdowne,” the home of S 
Chruston Ballard, Esq., member 
of the committee working with the 
National Council of Defense on 
Economics, the landscape artist 
has had the happy thought of 
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rgine just happening on “Edgecomb!” It is hid away behind walls, 
und you gain entrance through the pergola on this side 
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The approach to the garden at 

“Bushey Park,” residence of C. T. 

Ballard, Esq., is a veritable pilgrim- 

ige down stately walks and through 

in iron grill gate to the restful sim- 
plicity of the broad tapis vert 


making the terrace to the left of 
the house, the setting of a garden. 
Around the vine-covered balus- 
trade enclosing this  terrace- 
garden are great beds of pansies, 
of heliotrope, of begonias, of 
standard roses, bordered with 
close clipped box. Stone steps 
lead picturesquely down to a lower 
level of greensward. From the 
rose-entwined “‘look-outs” of this 
charming terrace, one catches re- 
freshing glimpses of the Ohio 
flowing far below. The tranquil 
note, which of all others is the 
most desirable in the garden, is 
here delightfully in evidence. 


“ Fincastle”’ and Others 


Among others of these “river 
gardens” which are especially 
worthy of note are the formal, 
sunken garden at “Fincastle,” the 
home of Judge Alexander P. 
Humphrey, and the garden at 
“Bushey Park,” the estate of 
Charles T. Ballard, Esq. 

“I do hold it, in the royal 
ordering of gardens, there ought 
to be gardens for all the months 
of the year, in which, severally, 
things of beauty may be then in 
season.”’ One instinctively thinks 
of that artless, magnificent com- 
mand of the great Bacon, when 
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walking in the garden at “Gar- 
dencourt” overlooking Cherokee 
Park. Such a wealth of changing, 
lavish bloom, such generous am- 
plitude of setting and ornament, 
ut all so deftly subordinated to 
natural beauty and good taste! 

When strolling under the rose- 
covered pergolas one is further re- 
minded of the canny writer “Of 
Gardens.” “For the side grounds 
you are to fill them with variety 
of alleys, private, to give a full 
shade, some of them wheresoever 
the sun be. You are to frame 
some of them likewise for shelter, 
that when the wind blows sharp 
you may walk as in a gallery.” 

On two sides of this delightful 
garden, one may walk “as in a 
gallery.” These pergolas, running 
east and west, terminate in charm- 
ing tea-houses connected by a 
curved. pergola. Between them 
plays a fountain in bronze de- 
signed by the late Helen Farns- 
worth Mears. 

In June the predominant note 
of this garden is white. Perhaps it 
is this fact that makes it a pecu- 
liarly lovely ‘“‘morning garden.” 

Near “Gardencourt” is “Edge- 
combe,” the home of F. M. 
Sackett, Esq., where we find a 
garden that is not only charming, 
but a surprise. The noted land- 

Along two sides Gardencourt,” 
the home of ti Misses Norton, 
runs a galleried pergola with a tea 
house in the corner. The predomi- 

nating June color is white 
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“Oxmoor,” the home of William Marshall Bullitt, Esq., was laid 


out originally in 1787. 


The tree at the end of the walk is a pecan 
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scape artist of this garden believes 
in surprises and his success justi- 
fies his faith. One comes upon 
this “‘secret garden,” at the end of 
the grassy walk quite unprepared 
for it. It is enclosed in high 
walls — covered here and there 
with the lovely, prolific Hiawatha 
rose — which make an effective 
background for the flowers flaunt- 
ing their colors against them. 

At one end of the garden the 
prevailing note is white — long 
rows of lilies and, opposite, the 
magnificent white Miss Lingard 
phlox. An effective combination 
of pink and white double holly- 
hocks and belladonna is seen on 
the north side near the fountain 
while a great bed of Van Fleet 
and Silver Moon roses nod at the 
west end. Wistaria and Mrs. 
Walsh roses cover the pergola. 

This garden is only three years 
old and has made a splendid be- 
ginning but, of course, for many 
years yet it will steadily grow in 
beauty and luxuriance before it 
comes to its best. 

Of the charming, old-fashioned 
type of garden, so much seen 
about Louisville, two of the most 
delightful are the gardens of Mrs. 
Harry Bishop—who is by way of 
being a great amateur of the 

(Continued on page 64) 


One of the most attractive old- 

fashioned gardens in Louisville is 

that of Mrs. Harry Bishop, who is 

well known as an authority on the 
culture of peonies 













































The architect rreful tudy of the 
the materials 
ind the projections and reveals 


exture and lor 
ornices, mouldings and surfaces re- 
ulted in some rather unusual shadou 
effects. This is especially true of the 
dining porch which connects with th 
terrace on the south overlooking the 
garden. Above, loggia serves the 
louble purpose of sleeping porch in 
ummer and sun parlor in winter 
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The house is built of local stone cov- 
ered with smooth plaster. Dressed 
surfaces of this stone appear in the 
base and at some of the openings, 
giving the facade character and solid- 
ity. The architecture is generally the 
modern English country house style 
with Italian and French touches 
worked in. Every living room, except 
the service, overlooks the garden and 
enjoys the southwestern exposure, 
which is cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Large French windows and 
a general increase in fenestration over 
that on the north side can be noted 
on this facade 
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The terrace is defined by a low stone 
coping accented with formal 
in boxes placed 
Simple lattice has 
the white walls 
sheltered 


bushes 

regular intervals 
d to relic 
ace door is 


The entrance is the north lug ide; 
therefore the small fenestration serves 
the double purpose of 
against the winter 
ing the privac 
same time it provides big, unbroken 
wall spaces, creating an air of dig- 
nity and staunchness. The chimney 
stacks afford an interesting study 
Their scale and style are in perfect 
keeping with the rest of the architec 

tural detail. Slates, laid irregularly, 
make a rvof of rich color and texture 
Such details in « sition, whether 
in a large house small, measure 

the success irchitecture 


protection 
cold and conser: 


f the owner 1t the 
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con position the servi 


v1 ving 
garage are segregated, with th 


+, € 


e yard between, making a con- 
venient arrangement and one that does 
not detract from the main entrance 
m the drive. The rounded doorway 
with its dressed stone trim and white 
paneled woodwork adds interest to 
this entrance, interest that is further 
enriched by the touch of wrought 
iron in the lamp and the row of case- 


ment windows ftlaced directly above 
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Complete Comfort and Convenience in the Lodging for the Night 
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an atmosphere ot rr 


traint and frigidity yp rvaded 


all. It was a room in which ' 
tO pass the night nothing 2 
more: there was no t mpta 


tion to linger longer than ab 


solutely necessary 


Guest Rooms Today 


How different is our guest 
room of today with its charm —— 
welcome comtort 
Vhe chintz curtains The 


fortable arm chair placed so that from it on 


ing air ol 


and cus va com 


has a delightful view of the garden—if ih 
house is in the country The daybed—that 
indispensable article of modern furnishing 

placed conveniently near a table with a few 


books and a lamp of some sort so that one may 


have the best light for reading both by night 
and by day The writing table fully stocked 
with stationery, stamps, et The bed—and it 


is alwavs a soft, luxurious one—with its bed 


side table 
a privy ile 


ten chances to 
all, har 
carefully 


and night light, and 
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one, telephone ove 


color ind design 


mony of 
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i/most the first essential the 
essing table with 
/ irror It 


lighting facilities 


guest wishes 
commodious 


should 


keyed floor, walls and hangings to the smallest 
detail of lamp shades and minor accessories. 

Long since has the corner washstand passed 
on to oblivion and in its plac e one has the per- 
fectly equipped bath adjoining his bedroom. 
Nothing that would add to one’s comfort has 
been forgotten. 

One enters the room: with keen pleasure and 
leaves with profound regret, thanking the fates 
that he was born in time to enjoy 20th Century 
comfort. 

rhe picture just painted 
is true not only of wealthy 
homes but also of homes of 
men of moderate means. 
Solicitude for one’s guest is 
the custom, not the excep- 
tion. Motors and the ease 
of traveling by modern rail- 
roads have made the guest 
ever-present instead of oc- 
casional. One no longer 
thinks whether or not he 
will ask So-and-so to spend 
a day or two with him; it is 
rather a case of his being 
called to the telephone and 
hearing that So-and-so is in 
town or very near it and 
wants to know if he can be 


Privacy for correspondence 
is another requisite of hos- 
pitality. The guest room 
should have its writing ta- 
ble with every facility pro- 


vided 
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Conse- 


“put up” over night. 
quently these conditions have 
tended to make one consider 
the guest room a vital feature 
of his house. 

Having all these considera- 


tions in view let us try to 
make an outline of the pri- 
mary things to be considered 
when planning a guest room. 
As it is a bedroom it will nec- 
essarily be more or less in- 
timate, but let it be intimate 
without being too personal, 
for we must remember that 
the room is not for any par- 
ticular individual but for any 
guest who chances to remain 
overnight and occupy the 
room. Once when playing 
the role of favored guest, it 
was my fate to be assigned to 
the best guest room. One of 
my vices is a habit of waking 
early in the morning. It was 
an occasion when I had to 
appear sane, so a walk before 
breakfast was out of the ques- 
tion. There was not a read- 
able book to be seen nor any 
writing material. I was forced to lie in bed 
and gaze upon a collection of photographs of 
various members of the family taken at various 
ages. Then and there I declared forever 
against photographs in a guest room. 





Furniture for Comfort 


Then there is the matter of comfort. Study 
well the position of each piece of furniture so 
that it may perform its function most efficiently 

we are still slaves to efficiency. 

First, we must have a bed, or if the room is 
large enough, there may be twin beds. Above 
all the bed must be comfortable. Now-a-days 
there is no excuse for a hard or lumpy bed. 

Then there is a dressing table which must 
surely be placed where the guest may have a 
good light by night and by day. Sometimes 
we may eliminate the dressing table and have 
instead a chest of drawers, but be sure that it is 
not too high and that the hanging mirror on the 
wall is placed so as to obtain the best light. 

Next in importance is the day bed. When 
one comes in from tennis or golf, or whatever 
it may be, one has the desire to stretch out for 
a few moments and relax before dressing for 
dinner. Most probably the bed has an attrac- 
tive and dainty cover of chintz and it looks so 
smooth and trim one dare not lie upon it. This 
is the moment for the daybed—of course it has 
many other excuses for existing—and I think 
the vast army of guests will all agree it is a most 
valuable addition to their comfort. 

Then there would always be a writing table 
of some description well supplied with pens, 
ink, stamps and stationery; at least one com- 
fortable chair and a night table to be placed 
beside the bed. These articles make the ground 
work on which to build one’s room and on 
which depend one’s guest’s creature comforts 
and enjoyment. 
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There is something else to be considered, 
however, beside comfort, and that is color. 
Harmony of color is essentially important. A 
room containing every imaginable comfort, con- 
venience and luxury may be so inharmonious 
in color as to prevent any human being from 
resting one second within its four walls. No 
excuse May be offered today for not having an 
attractive color scheme. One may obtain the 
widest range of color in any variety of fabrics 
and at almost any price one’s purse will permit. 

If the room has a southern exposure cool 
colors such as blues, greens, mauves, etc., may 
be used effectively; a northern exposure de- 
mands warm, luminous colors, such as orange, 
vellow or red. Exposure is an all-important 
factor in deciding the room’s color and should 
be studied most carefully. 

Fortunately, people can exist now without 
mahogany and the guest room is one place 
where the attractive painted furniture so easily 
obtained during the last few years may be used 
to very great advantage. It is well, however, 
when considering painted furniture to bear in 
mind that brilliant colors are difficult to handle 
and unless one is employing an expert to assist 
her it is advisable to keep the ground work 
fairly neutral. By that I do not mean the so 
called “putty” shades, but neutral tones of 
blues, greens, yellows. Bright color may be 
introduced in the decorations and in the hang- 
ings. The room with painted furniture is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of the many interesting 
and attractive linens and chintzes obtainable 
today in the shops. 


Floors and Walls 


Of equal importance with furniture and 
hangings is the treatment of floor and walls. 
There will always be a division of opinion as 
to whether or not it is best to cover the floor 
entirely or to use a rug showing a margin. This 
is to be decided solely by personal preference. 
In these days a room may be carpeted 
entire, the carpet seamed and fitted exactly or 
made to order without seams, and laid with 
pins and sockets making it as readily remov- 
able as a rug; and there is certainly something 
exceedingly restful about a bedroom whose 
floor is completely covered. Carpet may be 
obtained in almost any colors desired, and 
seamless rugs made to order to match every 
shade and color of the spectrum. Soft, more or 
less neutral shades 
for floor, walls and 
ceiling are usually 
the most successful. 

The walls may be 
painted and paneled 
attractively or else 
papered. The wall- 
paper houses are 
producing some 
charming and de- 
lightful papers in an 
unlimited range of 
color, and papered 
walls, of course, per- 
mit a more informal 
arrangement than 
walls which are pan- 
eled, as the place- 
ment of the furniture 
must necessarily be 
governed to a large 
extent by the panel- 
ing. The ceiling 
should be kept in 
tone with the side 
walls. 
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1 comfortable bed with a _ bedside 
table and light and a set of trays and 
drawers comprise the third requisite 
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The grouping of the furniture has 
much to do with comfort. This 
shows the plan of the room illustrated 


There is a small touch frequently overlooked 
in this country and that is the use of flowers. 
A few flowers add greatly to the human atmos- 
phere of any room, and there is nothing which 
creates more of an impression of solicitude on 
the part of a host than some flowers carefully 
chosen and tastefully arranged in the guest’s 
chamber. English people understand this well 
and always have plenty. of flowers in every 
room. This doubtless plays a large part in 


the livableness of their homes. 
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In a previous paragraph I took occasion to 
register my objections to personal photographs 
in a bedroom. But if photographs are not the 
things to use, what sort of pictures should be 
on the walls? ‘There is nothing daintier or 
more pleasing than a French print for this 
purpose. One or two well chosen subjects 
properly framed will enliven the guest room 
wall—and doubtless enliven the guest. 


Books and Magazines 


Although it may seem in poor taste to 
acknowledge it, I believe that each of us, when 
we have closed the door of the guest room be- 
hind us for the first time, assumes a critical 
air. We are left alone with things more or less 
personal to the host. And because that is so 
the host should exercise the utmost care in the 
selection of small details. I am _ thinking 
especially of the books and magazines in a 
guest room. 

Now no guest room is complete without some 
reading matter, and the sort of bedside literary 
hospitality we offer a guest will be indicative 
of the sort of hosts we are. I know of nothing 
more appalling than to find on the guest room 
bedside table a pile of pious works. Often 
enough they are devout books that a previous 
generation found of great spiritual stimulus 
and attested to it thereto by marking favorite 
The guest cannot help prying into 
this secrecy, but she should not be given 
the opportunity. A 
religious book or two 
is perfectly accept 
able; some of us 
would be lost with 
out it. The rest of 
the books should be 
volumes that can be 
read in snatches and 
picked up and 
dropped at will. The 
more unusual the se- 
lection of books, the 
more the guest will 
appreciate them, 


passages. 

















° And the fourth thing 
the guest appreciates is 
a chaise longue and a 
deep chair where she 
may take her forty 

winks before dinner 





% . a 
GARDEN 
° Uctoin rden si low! Fields turn from green 

te m. Cy hat On lourished on hillside and valley are hidden 


| irging of Nature is stilled;: it is 
aritti ol » t nter nh leep that will restore strength 
(i ¢ ) r 
Unquestionably th the saddest season of the vear for the man wh 
has devoted long hours i ringing his garden up to perfection. But it 
can also bh t ol 1 gre pro! to him For this is the time to take 
a wuunt ot tM eur pront nd loss, the time to make up the balanc« 
heet of the wel 


the most remarka 
been visited upon the Ameri 


te nec ty tor making war gardens was one ol 


le blessings in cis@ulse that has ever 


can m™ pl lhousands of men nd women who never gardened betore 
were moved | th vatriotic impulse to grow their own vegetables and 
thus lighten the urden thrown on the tarmers In all sections of the 
land waste stretch 1] iltivated, and in many places lawns 
ind flower garde vere dug ul nad taid down to potatoes, beets, corn 
ind the other 1 e hui i t rowing things 

Not all ‘ rok ere a Hundreds of potatriots ” lost 
interest when hot weather began to make garden work uncomfortable 


or whe n al ease and pest gained an inroad on the tender crops Some ot 


the failure was due to ignorance of soil requirements, some to the methods 


ol cultiv ition ome to the whol broad concept o! gardening itself 


' 


Thy “ discour iwing it ons were costly im tire and etiort, but they were 


no more costly than the lessons learned by men and women in other 
kinds of war work 

lhe main benefit and doubtless the biggest was the fact that Americans 
fell into the habit of gardening Chey suddenly learned that there was 


a wealth beneath their feet if only they took the trouble to dig it out 


CERTAIN man, learned in financial matters, tells me that there 
\ ire many things that can never be put down on a balance sheet, 
that behind the rows of figures are tales of high adventure, and noble 
und the pictures of beautiful and terrible experiences. Much 
of the same things will be written between the lines of your garden 
balance sheet [here is more to your profit than the many bushels of 
potatoes and the many messes of greens vou gathered from your pat h; 
there is more to your loss than that row of corn and that batch of beans 
the cutworms: ruthlessly destroved 
Put down in your profit column the fact that you have discovered the 
Chis means the cleansing touch of rich soil on 


sacrifice 


ple asure ol garde ning 


vour hands and the fragrance of newly turned earth in vour nostrils 


DOWN THE DALES 


Down the dales the 


Garden 


House & 


SHEET 


BALANCE 


It means the caress of the warm sun on your back and the cool of evening 
in your face. It means a friendship with strange personalities whose 
life has hitherto been a sealed book to you gardeners and growing 
things 


“SARDENERS are as clanny as fishermen. They distrust the 

J stranger and the amateur. They listen to your tales with suspi- 
cion, and not until you have proven yourself one of their own kind do 
they take vou into the circle of their friendship. The war has extended 
this circle It means that many more people than ever before will feel 
the stir of each new April through their bodies and become intimate 
with earth. 

And the friendship with growing things means the opening up of a 
complete new world to you. What man or woman but has felt, as he 
watched the weakly blade develop into sturdy stalk and the blossom 
set to burnished fruit, the tremendous mystery of Nature’s way? Is this 
banal? Not at all. The man who scoffs at it may live on in his blind- 
ness. The garden is a great uncharted sea, and he who would venture 
upon it has many a splendid experience ahead. Here are new lands and 
new peoples, new birds and new beasts, new codes and new principles. 
Set foot on those shores, and henceforth you journey by a new way. 


Y no means will war gardening stop with this harvest. Should peace 

come tomorrow, the necessity for Americans to raise their own little 
store of vegetables will be quite as acute as it was this year. Perhaps 
even a greater burden will be thrown on our farmers when the days of 
restoration and the feeding of famished lands shall commence. Even if 
this circumstance did not exist, why should gardening of this sort be 
simply a temporary heroic measure? Is it to be expected that once men 
and women have found the benefit and profit from gardening they will 
let the opportunity slide by ? 


I'T down one of these autumn afternoons and cast up your war gar- 
sJ dening accounts. Figure out actual costs and actual profits in 
dollars and cents. And then balance the books. 

They will show a loss? All right. Then put against that loss those 
things which cannot be set down in figures. Put down the pageant of 
the seasons that you have witnessed, the strange loveliness of new buds, 
the flaming of poppies in wheat fields, the caricatures that Nature makes 
in root grotesques, the hardened muscle and the sun-browned arm, the 
pride of the early crop, the dry heat of mid-day and the crisp coolness 
of autumn nights. Put down these items, and then see what the balance 
sheet will show! 


THE AUTUMN GOES 


Autumn goes 


Fair as only she is fair; 


Glints of amber in 
On he 


her hair 


r cheeks the tints of rose 


In her wide and wistful eyes 


Gentian colors such 


From the mirror of 


When the noon is in 


lo the song of bird 
Melody of cricket 
And the pine’s low 


On she moves as in 


is look 
the brook 
the skies 


ind stream, 
strings 
murmurings, 
a dream 


Bearing dreams of long repose 


With no harvests 
Down the dales the 





Autumn goes! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


In the dim white halls of Sleep ;— 


left to reap 
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TILE AND CEMENT IN GARDEN STRUCTURES 


Combined in a proper degree with good plunting, garden adornments of tile and cement have 

few equals. Pools, fountains, vases, tea houses, pergolas and walls all lend themselves to 

these two treatments. Both have been used in a variety of ways in this garden at Franklin, 
Fisher, Ripley & Le Boutellier were the architects 











































(Center above 1 print by 
Nichola Touissant Charlet, 
the noted French lithographer 




























BRAVO, BELGIUM’ 
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} J 
t old war prints as tnis 


herg example Ire 

found in reproduc- 

Their decorative . > 
( Below In the ti of 
ouis XV French artists, 
ke artists today, devoted 
their patriotic energies to 
turning out recruiting 

broadsides 


DE DRAGON S' 
DEPENTHIEVRE. 


EN GARNISON 
COLONEL, M. le Marquis DE MONTHOLON 





ee 


(Left) “Bravo, Belgium!” bad 
in anti-Hun cartoon by F 
H. Townsend in Punch 
Townsend's work is well 
known on this side 








Ls 
(Below) “The People’s War,” an 
etching by Alphonse Legros, 
noted French etcher. Published 
in Paris in 1900, it is almost 
prophecy of some of the things 
which are coming to pass today 
aad ae '? 
. 
7 





Framed in long panels, such 
prints as Beham’s below and the 
Nuremberg print above would 
make interesting spots of relief on 
the library wall 
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War As It Is Reflected in the Cartoons and Prints of the 
W orld’s Campaigns—A Timely Hobby for the Print Collector 
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@. 
ARTE 


D BVROPE 


His Master's 
Voice,” by Rae- 
maekers, the 
noted Dutch ar- 
tist, who has 
conducted at 


ire- 





fess wartare 





igainst Germany 





































































From the French map of 1870 the Germans took 


The caricature war map is a favorite device of . “ol 3 
inspiration for this war map of Europe in 1915 


cartoonists. This was issued in France in 1870 


essayed their art has reflected every phase of 
military history, as well as every phase of 
opinion concerning the business of war. But 
we must not suppose that all prints in this 
category devote themselves to battles and 
bloodshed. The caricaturists of the five 
centuries of engraving have given us mucl 
that is amusing, and alongside “Les Miséres 
most priceless. But to enjoy print collecting et les Malheurs de la Guerre,” by Callot, or 
one does not have to yearn for the scarcest Goya’s grim and terrible ‘Disasters of War” 
Mantegnas, the most incomparable Diurers, “ we have our Gillrays, our Rowlandsons, our 
or the first-state Rembrandts. Indeed, en- Bunbury’s and our Cruiksharks with their 
viable pleasure is to be had from a collec- Comal Pol ema << wit, their entertainment and their amusing 
tion of prints that would be within the costes af 8 ms though trenchant satire. 
means of even the most moderate purse. The earliest example of the engraver’s 
Prints occupy so little room, as com- : T? art that we can date with certainty was 
pared to other objects, and are so easily produced in the year 1446. From that 
cared for, that their collecting invites time onward print-makers flourished. 
the attention of the hobby-seeker who Many of the early woodcuts and the 
has not a great deal of space available copper plate engravings of the primitifs 
for the housing of a collection. What concerned themselves in subject with 
a pleasure it is to go into a house and military things. We owe to these early 
find among the pictures on the walls engravers far more of our knowledge of 
fine and interesting engravings by recog- the manners, customs and pursuits of 
nized masters, prints that have a his- their time than we do to the paintings 
tory and unique interest! that have come down from times past. 
It is true that the smaller towns Print Prices 
throughout the country do not offer _- AR? ; The uninitiate may imagine that all 
much material for the collector, but Tape Ka dadindon ben DA early prints are of excessive rarity; but 
once one becomes an initiate in the sim- . . ; 
ple prime mysteries, finding them be- 
comes a much less rare event than find- 


S the collecting of prints presents so 
many varied and interesting aspects, 

one seeking a hobby could scarcely find a 
more sparkling star to which to hitch wagon. 
The world’s supreme masterpieces in any 
art are rare enough, and this applies to the 
chief works of the most famous engravers; 
they are almost unattainable, and then al- 

















this is not the case. Woodcuts of the 


Grande cArmee a Reet Fae — Century - rare — it is oe 
Ou cideoPince de Conde al retire creel 1ere 1S More chance with the woodcuts 


een yirphabe & Fa Or: 









ing almost any other collectable things. a U Samo pat “eve ; of the 16th Century, Not more than a 
° e nye by dade & & ree on Batlle 12 illem, ryrwotare Worms rab par io 47 . ° 
Besides one may always obtain batches eae ane ae am year or two ago, for instance, I picked 


of prints from the dealers in the city. up a very presentable impression (origi- 


: “ . a (Below) A rare woodcut panorama by Hans Schéuffelein (1490- 
Arthur Hayde n’s‘*Chats on Old Prints, 1550). Excellent reproductions of the rare originals can, of course, nal) of “The Tournament,” a woodcut 
an inexpensive book, forms an excellent occasionally be found by Lucas Cranach, engraved in 1506, 


and practical intro- 
duction to the study 
of prints in general. 


for less than $5! Of 
course such luck 
does not come to one 
every day;— if it did 
there would be no 
high peaks of thrill- 
dom in collecting! 
Some of the 16th 
Century copper plate 
engravings fetch 








&) 
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War Cartoons , 

Perhaps no class 
of prints more ab- 
sorbs print-lovers at 
the present time than 
that of military 
prints. The mirror 
which _ engravers 
have held up to 
Mars since first they 


(Continued on page 
58) 









































































THE 


Gea rIMES I think there is nothing in 
i the voria equal to bulbs I ially this is 
gardenful blooming 


vhen I am looking at a 
in the spring, a warden that would still be bar 
ind brown if its crocuses and hyacinths and 
ind quills were taken away Later 


vhen other forms of vegetation begin decently, 


to clothe the naked earth, the merits of thes« 
force themselve upon me anew one by one 
until | an see it | oni lair to icknowledge 
that they have man that all of the superlativi 
tlower virtues have not been bestowed upon th 


bulb family exclusivel 


Let there are so many things recommenda 


thes plant ‘ pecially to the nexpenencet 
rardener, that the ire bound to maintain 
high position in- one estimation, even whil 


one admits that other thing ire excellent kor 


one thing, everything is there! Every bulb is 
i torehous filled with leave ind blossoms 
ill mace ind | icked awav before winter tor 
the group spirit ol the whole bul tribe seem 


to be ote ed with the dread of inprepared 
the extreme of preparation for the 


luture 1} onsequently the rule 


Multiplication Habits 


| ilwa fall to apeculating 
on th leartul tre vhich 
must ha molded this plant 
form, in the low process ol 
evolution, so that it not only 
multiple itself above ground 


in the usual manner by pre 
ducing flowers and their con 
sequent seeds, but multiple . " 
again below ground, by means 


of little bulbs, produced at th 


indeed, for every mischance to 
have been discounted in this 
way and every conceivable 
failure guarded against 

This is one of the reasons 
bulbs 
popular with the 


very beginner in 


above all others why 
should be 
gardening 
Ihe desire for life is so strong 
in them, and the will to survive 
is so fixed, that it is hardly 
possible to treat them badly 
enough to kill them: so no 
matter how grievous the mis 
takes, disappointments are few 


Knowing Bulbs 


All of this is not to Sav, 
however, that bulbous plants 
will actually thrive on wrong 
treatment They may thrive 
in spite of it: but they will do 
better if they are understood 
and properly taken care of 
The best part of it all is 
though, that it is nothing at 





BULBS 


What Sorts to Get and How to Handle Them for an Abundance of 


sick of the old one oftisets . s 
they ire called Moreover. if , 
hastens to store away every purchase 
summer, immediately, after purp 
flowering, the flowers of th - 
next summer Its struggle for 

survival must have been fierce 7 
and beset by unusual obstacles ai 


for FALL 


Bloom About the Grounds Next Spring 


GRACE I 


A BOR 





I ‘ nn “ é ’ é 4X ; / 
’ l spad 1 eliminates much 
ping er when planting bulbs 
’ ’ / rr? ne n" 4 , ; ; r 
’ [aiRs pring The purt ( ’ tre. bud is t erve as 
} l rry the plan ran un , n, such 
lrought 
sl] a 
n in ni naar ’ ‘aging ti quailty 
lid bu ith no hint l n lg 
‘ ar war teristy 
» hull ‘ ft{aiels , } liv — } 
} MiOS ¢ yiriy good quaiu can sometimes 


ules, but it is impossible ount upon their being truce 


w which the bulbs are intended and the 
you have not already made up your order, it will 


soon as you have re 


leprive it of its leaves before they have ripened 


of bulbs 
better results than 


1 purchased at 
to nanie, 

color. The surest way to secure first-class stock is always to 
from a trustworthy dealer and to specify, in your order, the exact 
imount you 


t a bulb to bloom again next summer—and ever) 


Garden 


PLANTING 


House & 


all to understand and give them proper care. 

The first step toward getting acquainted 
with them lies in remembering that there are 
four kinds of root or below-the-ground growth 
which we commonly call bulbs, and only one 
of these is truly a bulb. The others are tubers, 
like potatoes or dahlias; or thick, creeping 
underground branches called rhizomes, like 
the roots of iris; or corms, which are very 
much swollen underground stems that send 
out roots from below and leaves from above 
as crocuses do. All of these forms, you will 
note, are solid; a true bulb is not solid. In- 
stead it is made up of scales either thin and 
overlapping, wrapping around each other and 
so called “‘tunicated” (the homely onion is an 
excellent type) or narrow and thick and laid 
one upon the other, as the scales of a lily bulb. 

Naturally, all of the solid forms—the 
“bulbs” that are not bulbs—are less sus- 
ceptible to moisture than true bulbs, into which 
it can penetrate; and of the true bulbs. the 
solider, tunicated forms are naturally not as 
easily affected by it as are the loose and open 
scaly ones. Here then is the 
first point to be noted; while 
good drainage is necessary for 
all bulbs, perfect drainage is 
essential to all of the scaly, 
true bulbs. 


agri None can stand wet soil; 


for just as a potato will rot if 
it lies in water, so will any 
tuber, or rhizome, or corm. 
Consider the succulent thick- 
ness of these growths, and you 
will see at once why this is so. 
Many bulbous plants are 
moisture loving, indeed, but 
this means that water is needed 
by their roots, and not by the 


= “ fleshy mass from which these 
spring. It is one thing to be 
fond of water and drink it 
eiicieias freely, and quite another to 


live in it all the time. 


Planting Principles 
So in planting any kind of 











bulb, dig deeper than it is to 
go, and put sand or fine coal 
ashes under it and up around 
it, if the soil is at all heavy. 
In very heavy soil, the layer 
underneath should be 3” deep; 
but if you are planting in a 
fairly light, good soil, reduce 
this to 1°. For soils between 
the two extremes, be governed 
accordingly. 

Fill in around all true bulbs 
completely with the sand; en- 
case them in it, thus protecting 
them from contact with the dirt 


Narcissi in their wide 

variety of forms are 

indispensable to every 
outdoor bulb lover 
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itself. Their roots will promptly reach out and 
into it for the food that is necessary to growth, 
while the bulb itself will be secure from the 
killing dampness that is so sure to rot it. 
Bulbs can be grown in practically any soil, if 
planted in this way. 

The use of a fertilizer rich in phosphate is 
desirable, just as with all flowering plants; 
but great care must be taken to prevent direct 
contact between bulbs and manure of any kind. 
In this connection “bulb” means the entire 
class of plants—rhizome, bulb, corm and tuber. 

Manure is one of the richest phosphate mate- 
rials; but manure also is very alkaline, and 
burns. If it touches the bulb itself, it is almost 
sure to kill it. The only safe way to apply 
it, when planting is being done, is to mix it 
through the earth beneath and around the 
place the bulb is to occupy, where the feeding 
roots will reach it as they grow. Well estab- 
lished bulbs may have it worked in over them 
in the spring, but even with these it should not 
be worked deep enough so that it reaches the 
bulbs themselves. 

My own preference is for bone-meal, for 
bulbs as well as for all other flowering plants. 
This supplies in concentrated form the element 
—phosphate—which goes especially into the 
building of flowers; and it is perfectly harm- 
less, unless used in too extravagant quantities. 
This should be applied, a level handful to a 
bulb, on the ground above them. Rains will 
leach it down as fast as the bulbs can use it. 


The Size to Buy 


Bearing in mind that bulbous plants make 
and store one season all the flowers of the 
next, you will readily understand that under- 
sized bulbs are not ‘“‘well stored.” In other 
words, they are immature, and consequently 
cannot furnish the maximum number of blos- 
soms when next summer comes, no matter what 
you fertilize them with nor how carefully you 
tend them afterward. 

It is usually difficult to persuade those un- 
familiar with this characteristic thaf small 
bulbs—which look just as vigorous and are as 
vigorous, as a matter of fact, as the large sizes 
or “‘firsts’—are sure to be a disappointment 
the first season if not the second. Of course, 
the smallest bulbs that are ever offered will 
grow to maturity in time, if properly treated, 
and will then bloom abundantly; so it is per- 
fectly all right to invest in them if you are not 
looking for immediate results. 

The time required for a bulblet to grow up 
and become an independent, well stored bulb 
varies with different varieties, the finest hya- 
cinths being cultivated from four to six years 
by the Dutch growers before they are ready 
for the market. These are then at the height 
of their development, and will produce their 








A good place for 
naturalizing and other 
informal planting is 
the margin of streams 
or pools where a cer- 
tain degree of irregu- 
larity prevails 





Poet’s. narcissus, ex- 
quisitely formed and 
scented, embodies 
much of the indefina- 
ble charsn character- 
istic of most of the 
spring bulbs 


And there are the al- 
ways welcome tulips, 
es pecially well adapted 
to planting in regular 
beds. Be cautious, 
however, in adopting 
fancy design beds 
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maximum bloom the season after planting. 
The year following this, however, they may 
not blossom at all; for, having reached their 
prime, they turn all their energies the next 
year into making offsets below ground, instead 
of dividing them to make a display above. 
And such a bulb will usually send out a great 
number of tiny bulblets the season following 
its maximum bloom, and itself feed these until 
they are sturdy and strong and it is nothing 
but a dried up husk. These bulblets in turn 
grow to maturity, the strongest requiring per 
haps two years to arrive at the stage of a single 
little flower stalk. From this small beginning 
they go on to their prime, and then in turn 
develop more offsets. 

This is the life cycle of all bulbs. Those 
left permanently in the ground carry on this 
process continually, and there are always 
enough old ones to provide blossoms, while 
the younger generation is developing to take 
up the work in its turn, as the older ones die. 

This is the reason why bulbs naturalized 
or massed in permanent planting should not 
be disturbed any oftener than they show crowd- 
ing and demand thinning out. As long as a 
hardy bulb plant does well, leave it alone; 
allow three summers after the initial planting, 
however, to determine whether or not it is 
“doing well.” After this length of time be 
sure something is wrong unless it increases in 
vigor; in the autumn, therefore, dig it up, ex- 
amine it, and replant where you think condi- 
tions will be more nearly to its liking. 


How to Plant 


Old and established clumps usually need 
lifting and dividing about every fourth year, 
owing to the crowding caused by their mul 
tiplication. In replanting these, plant all the 
sizes that you find in the clump, simply reduc- 
ing the number of these and separating them 
enough to give each room enough to grow. 
First size bulbs will give the maximum number 
of flowers; “seconds,” about half this. For 
naturalizing, however, it is better to choose the 
latter, and thus secure uninterrupted bloom 
from the first season on. 

All bulbs should be planted about once and 
a half their own depth. This is the safest gen- 
eral rule, though it is rather startling to find 
that it brings certain large bulbs quite 15° 
below the ground. This is not too much, how- 
ever, for these; so go ahead. All bulbous 
plants like their roots to be cool; and of course 
depth is the only guarantee of coolness—depth 
and shade. Many of the tribe cannot live at 
all if the hot, midsummer sun shines on the 
ground over them, though they like it shining 
on their leaves and flowers. 

It is a wise precaution to dust lily bulbs 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE CIVILIZED 


FRAMING 





PICTURES 


of 


A Sprightly Dissertation on the Lovely Frame that Becomes the Lovely Picture 


—What Sister Susie Does About 


“XHESE are the notes—the gasping but 
a nevertheless coherent -of a red- 
letter noonday in Boston. Troops were leaving 
for France. Military necessity barred half the 
downtown streets. Traffic went mad in the 
rest. Through the worst of it, there sat I in a 
touring car owned and driven by a certain 
Bostonian, who, being a brilliant 
painter and the best frame-maker in America, 
can dispense the pure gospel of frames with 
one side of his brain while dodging sudden 
death with the other. 

Pumping a celebrity under circumstances 
like those may appear a somewhat wanton ad- 
venture, considering that almost anybody’s 
Sister Sue has understood framing from her 
pigtailhood up. If one wants a frame, one 
takes along Sue. A glib salesman exhibits 
several dozen quite captivating sticks, some 
gilded, some varnished, some treated with a 
dull wax finish that denotes “a nice piece o’ 
goods lady; shows up fine,” to say nothing of 
combinations. After a few moments’ discus- 
sion, Sue chooses a stick and a “thread” to em- 
bellish it, so, with “Day after tomorrow” on 
the salesman’s lips and ““T'wo weeks from Sat- 
urday”’ in his heart, the bargain is struck. 

But, although Sue is doubtless a dear, good 
soul and fit for a hundred things, trust her not 
with frames. She decides too impulsively, 
whereas she will expend half a winter’s devout 
reflection upon the choice of a new gown or of 
a setting for a jewel. She means that the set- 
ting shall enhance the jewel and the gown en- 
hance Sue. When it comes to frames, she 
thinks, ““What is a frame anyhow, but a kind 
of fancy margin? Pick the handsomest, and 
there you are.”’ Great head! Mrs. “Hi” Saw- 
ver goes on that principle and frames “Hi” in 
seashells glued on. 


notes 


besides 


J OW, I shall not be too hard on Sue. 
4 Framing looks easy. It looks a lot easier 
than selecting a gown. But the truth is, it 
takes infinite imagination and judgment and 
taste, and the frames one oftenest sees tend to 
ruin one’s abilities. Frames last. New and 
better styles only slowly supplant the old and 
These, persisting as they do, give sup- 
port to bad taste. The deep, over-patterned, 
brightly gilded, “composition” frames in which 
the works of Corot, Daubigny, Millet, and 
Rousseau first visited America, still seem to 
most Americans the ‘correct wear” for oil- 
paintings. Sue agrees. Then, too, she has felt 
the influence of picture-shows. When Mr. 
Garrett Hungerford (well named) sends “But 
Yet a Tree” to an exhibition, he exhausts his 
credit in giving it a frame excessively loud and 
wide. Talking it over with a fellow artist, he 
will say, “You can’t put a toot horn on a 
picture, you know, or an electric sign, and a 
man must get noticed somehow. Besides, it 
pays to take up room. I’ve elbowed my 
neighbors clean out of my way.” Well, so he 
has, and properly enough. At an art-show, 
anything to prevent jamming pictures too close 
together. But alas for Sister Sue! It is there 
she learns to tolerate outrageous width and 
vociferosity. 

Meanwhile, she has unconsciously studied 
under the photographer. People do comical 


worse. 


ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 
enough things to photographs, on their own 
account; you have seen apartment-house rooms 
overrun with portraits framed in solid silver, 
glistening like table-plate, so that each rela- 
tive’s effigy suggested the head of John the 
Baptist in a charger; yet it has remained for 
the photographer to mount dark photographs 
on staring white mats, and then, as if this were 
not crime sufficient, superemphasize the harsh 
edges with lines indented on the mat. 

A mat, so my authority insists, should never 
be lighter or darker than the average tone of 
the picture. Especially, it should never ac- 
centuate the edges, nor should the frame. In 
composing a picture, an artist puts the highest 
contrast, whether of color or of light and shade, 
at the point of highest interest—that is to say, 
somewhere near the center. Contrast at the 
edges pulls a composition apart. 


AUDY frames can play still worse mis- 

chief than that. We hopped out of the 
car and stepped into an auction room to con- 
sider a case in point—a wide, deep, heavy, 
multi-patterned frame of flashing gold, while 
the painting inside was one of those pitch-dark 
glooms against which Turner revolted with an 
entirely pardonable venom. Amid that blaze, 
impossible to see the picture! 

What then—choose something meek and 
lowly in “framings’” and let it go at that? 
Yes, and no. Planning her new gown, Sister 
Sue is not dreaming of a creation in Christmas- 
tree tinsel. Yet Miss Diamond Dizzidale, who 
jumps through hoops in “twice-a-day” and 
comes on with peroxide tresses, gorgeous 
cheeks, and eyes richly charcoaled, wears tinsel 
effectively. The point, both as regards dress 
and as regards framing, is to aim at suitability. 
Sometimes only a mousy-quiet frame will 
harmonize with the picture. A Whistler 
“Symphony in Blue and Silver,” where a dim 
moon mirrors itself in placid Venetian water, 
invites the same serene effect in the frame. A 
spirited Delacroix, on the other hand, or a 
Sargent with bold, vivid brushwork, can 
“wear” a frame somewhat more emphatic. Just 
here is where Mr. Murphy’s liking for Italian 
hand-carved frames finds its practicality. 

While the hand-carving has charms of its 
own, since the varied surfaces court a varied 
play of soft light, its technique lends a wonder- 
ful adaptability to the raised design. By mak- 
ing the edges of a pattern sharper or less 
pronounced, the craftsman modulates sonority 
almost as a painter does. The same paint can 
shout or coo, according as the brush lays it on 
daringly or with restraint, and the same design 
can sing or murmur, according as the tools, in 








It and What a Certain Bostonian Advises 


treating its edges, give them accent or repres- 
sion. It is even possible to attain something 
very like the mellowness of ancient frames that 
have been regilded over and over again until 
the pattern has mostly disappeared. 


AM not denying that the special Providence 

which takes care of intoxicated men, little 
children, and the United States of America 
might enable Sister Sue to hit on the perfect 
frame by fingering stick after stick at the 
frame-shop. I am only hinting that Provi- 
dence has other interests in life. Also that 
Sister Sue is a handful. Blandly ignorant, she 
has never given a thought to the principles of 
design and knows rather less about gilding. 
Nor does it help matters much if the salesman 
draws her attention to his “snappy line of real 
hand-carved Italian frames all made up and 
great bargains.” Look out! A good frame 
costs anywhere from fifty to five hundred dol- 
lars. There’s a reason. 

Gold comes high. Water gold—namely, the 
genuine thing—is as pure as the gold in your 
ring. Oil gold—*‘‘at a ruinous reduction’’—is 
mere bronze, and “Roman gold” heaven knows 
what. Besides, there remains the question of 
color. Gold affords every conceivable tone. 

You are not to’ suppose, however, that my 
Bostonian friend frowns upon all save Italian 
hand-carved frames, with designs medulated 
to suit the picture’s ‘‘values” and a finish of 
water gold in the color that suits. Sometimes 
he makes black frames, or silvered frames, or 
white frames, or frames in brown paper or silk. 
Except for avoiding gilt wood with the grain 
showing through, he is as broadly eclectic as 
his three names. When he jeers at bad fram- 
ing, his disgust betrays no narrowness, but 
instead a contempt for the over-pronounced, the 
inappropriate and shoddy—this last meaning 
the sort of workmanship, for example, that 
employs cheap gilt, poor wood, and vile cabi- 
net-making. 

Several years ago, artists took to calling 
themselves “painter men” by way of dropping 
the Bohemian pose, and I suspect that when 
this super-frame maker went in for picture- 
framing, he thought of himself as primarily an 
inspired carpenter. Bravo! In consequence, 
his frames never crack at the corners, whereas 
bad ones do after only a brief exposure to our 
indoor American climate. However, he carried 
with him all his fine artistic enthusiasm—in- 
deed, began by making frames for his own 
pictures. A picture, so he reasoned, does not 
stop where the frame begins, but continues to 
the outer edge of the frame, which is as im- 
portant, artistically, as that much space on the 
canvas itself. More so, if anything. Certainly 
it demands reflective, conscientious, sympa- 
thetic handling, and calls for “all that a man 
hath of fortitude and delicacy.” 


HATE to say it, but Sister Sue lacks forti- 

tude. She is not plucky enough to face a 
big, tough problem with her maximum re- 
sourcefulness. She putters. And in her 
puttering she lacks delicacy. To be sure, she 
knows that oil-paintings will “carry” broader, 
deeper frames than water-colors, and, that 
(Continued on page 72) 
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BATIKS 


Fabrics of 


Adaptation to Household Decoration 


These dyes are made by the natives them- 
selves. The cloth is worked over a horizontal 
bar. When working the finer parts of the 
design the wax is applied by means of a Tjant- 
ing (pronounced “chun-ting’”’), a sort of cup 
and spout arrangement. In covering the larger, 
flat masses a brush is used. Tjantings used in 
this country come from Holland. The native 
Javanese women create their own designs as 
they work, no matter how intricate and elabo- 
rate the pattern may be. 

“Crackle,” a cracked design which appears 
on the finished cloth, is caused by the wax ap- 
plied being cracked before the cloth is dipped 
in the dye. This seldom shows on native 
work because they are so careful in dipping, 
but it is highly prized among American crafts- 
men. Until late years the cotton cloth used in 
Java was woven by native women on crude, 
homemade looms. Both men and women use 
these dyed designs for the purpose of dress, 


achieving effects that are at once odd and 


beautiful in their strength of color and pattern. 
Owing to the fact that foreign printed de- 
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signs in dress goods, ribbons and 
other fabrics are difficult to pro- 
cure at present, batik work is 
being applied to the making of 
borders for dresses, yoke designs, 
ribbons for hats, belts, collars 


and cuffs for women’s coats, 
scarfs, hand bags and such 
articles. 


This, of course, is following 
the native custom. A field has 
been found for larger batiks in 
interior decoration, where the 
dyed designs are now being em- 
ployed as pillow covers, lamp 
shades, drapes, curtains, table 
covers and wall decorations. As 
the color scheme for a room is 
conceived, harmonizing or con- 
trasting colors can be used in the 
batiks for spots of color. As 
wall decorations batiks can be 
used much in the same manner 
as a tapestry, hung over a couch 
or behind a group of furniture 
or for an overmantel decoration. 
The modern designs are distinct- 
ly original, many of them quite 
fantastic, and the colors are full, 
rich and strong. One batik 
hanging will galvanize life into a room that 
otherwise would be drab and colorless. It will 
furnish a center of interest, and lend an un- 
usual atmosphere of modernity. 

Methods of Making Batiks 

The method of making a batik is simple, 
and, with a reasonable amount of care, beauti- 
ful things can be produced. The common dyes, 
procurable at any store, are the best to use. 
Beeswax is found most satisfactory, and there 
need be no loss of the wax since it can be used 
for several batiks. Never have the temperature 
of the pan of dye over 110°, otherwise the 
beeswax is melted and the design is spoiled. 
The beeswax must be kept melted cver a flame, 
preferably in a little pan. If one cannot pro- 
cure a tjanting, the work can be done entirely 
with different sized brushes. After each dyeing 
the cloth must be rinsed thoroughly in cold 
water to prevent streaking. With care in 
handling after waxing, a small amount of 
crackle will show. If more of the crackle is 
desired, twist the cloth more before dyeing. 
After the last dyeing the wax is removed by 
washing in benzine, and then the cloth is 
pressed. Should the batik become soiled after 
use, clean it in gasolene. 

In working on cloth, the designs are most 
effective when the material used permits the 
wax to pass through on being applied. Hence 
cotton or silk fabrics are chiefly used. 

Waxing and Dyeing 

First draw the design on paper the actual 
size you desire the finished pattern to be. It 
is best to make a water color sketch, separating 
the design into colored patches, keeping in 
mind the number of dyeings you wish to make. 
In the accompanying illustrations the fabric 
used was white silk, and but three dippings 
were made. A simple design was chosen to 
show the processes clearly. Much more intri- 
cate patterns, of course, are made. 

Having prepared the pattern the size you 
desire the finished article to be, perforate the 
outline of the color patches with a pin, and 
transfer the designs to the cloth by means of 
stamping powder. Then outline the transferred 
design on the cloth with wax, as shown in the 
first illustration. On the cloth wax over that 
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kept heated and the tjanting kept clean 
should be lifted from the board in waxing to 
allow both sides to be covered 
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An ordinary pan and common dyes are 
used. The dye must not run over 110° 
else the wax will melt 
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part of the design you wish to 
keep white (see the second il- 
lustration), and dip in the light- 


est dye, say light yellow. Then 
wax over that part of the design 
you wish to keep yellow. Dip 
in the next darker shade. Con- 


tinue by waxing over the portion 
you wish to keep that color, and 
dip again, 

In the sample batik shown 
here only three dippings were 
necessary, the third being the 
darkest. The cloth was then 
washed and pressed, as in the 
lower right corner of page 28. 

This is the process in making 
all batiks. Designs can _ be 
elaborated and any number of 
dyeings used, but the method 
remains the same, always work- 
ing from the light to the dark 
in the dyes. 


Stretching the Fabric 


In waxing on cloth, it is ad- 
visable to hold the cloth up 
from the table or board on which 
one is working, so that the 
wax will penetrate and cover 

both sides of the fabric. In fact, on larger 
pieces a curtain stretcher is generally used, 
and for the very smallest one might try em- 
broidery rings. This precaution is taken be- 
cause if the cloth comes in contact with the 
board while waxing, the wax will be pulled 
from the back when the cloth is moved, and the 
dye will color the cloth from that side. 

In batiking on leather the wax is applied 
the same as on cloth, but instead of dipping 
the leather, the dye is applied to the waxed 
side by means of a sponge. 

When velvet is batiked the wax must be 
applied to both sides of the fabric. This may 
require a double sketching of the design, but 
the added effort will be repaid by the accuracy 
of the finished article. 


A Plan for the Beginner 

The beginner who does not want to take 
chances with an expensive fabric had better try 
her hand on a small piece of silk first and limit 
her efforts to one dyeing. In this case a mix- 
ture of paraffine and beeswax will be more 
economical than using beeswax alone. The 
mixture can be laid on the silk with a stub pen 
or brushes of different sizes. This waxing will 
cover the design that is to be withheld in the 
original color of the fabric. Other colors can 
be put on with a brush in small areas and then 
waxed. ‘The fabric will be ready for the one 
dipping in dye. Or, if the beginner wants to 
carry her experiments further, she can leave 
the parts that have been painted unwaxed and 
see what color results from the dyeing. The 
Javanese waxed each separate design for each 
dyeing, but American craftsmen have greatly 
improved the process by applying the prin- 
ciples of color printing to batiks. In color 
printing the printer figures the effect he will 
obtain by imposing one colored ink on another 
—a blue over yellow will get him green. This 
same principle will apply in dyeing the batik. 
If the original ground of the fabric is yellow 
and the one dyeing is blue, the resultant effect 
will be green. Various tones of orange can be 
produced with a red dye; in fact, there is no 
tint or shade that the expert cannot eventually 
get. We may not order fabrics made the spe- 
cial color we desire; but for an insignificant 
sum the batik artist can produce it. 
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The Ever Popular Primrose, a Leader in the Race for the Best Winter 


House Plant 


ie primula easily heads 
the list of winter-blooming 
house plants. In its diverse 
varieties it covers the entire 
gamut of flower color, and best of 
all, it is one of our most valuable 
house plants—the ever-accom- 
modating geranium not excepted 

in its adaptability to all sorts 
of atmospheric conditions, and its 
extreme willingness to bloom and 
thrive in the hands of the veriest 
amateur gardener. 

Unfortunately for their popu- 
larity, the opinion prevails that 
primulas are short-lived plants, expensive 
to buy, and difficult to raise. If the truth 
were only known, the exact opposite is the 
fact, on all three counts. 

It is true that primulas are expensive as 
bought full of bloom from a florist’s window. 
They also sound expensive to raise, as the 
seeds cost all the way from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar for an extremely small packet, 
according to the variety. 

Few amateurs choose to enter upon such a 
hazardous experiment as raising their own 
stock from seed and at the same time pay so 
highly for the privilege. Yet the culture is-so 
simple, the proportion of seeds sure to germi- 
nate so large, and the demands of the growing 
seedlings so modest, that raising from seed is 
not only the least expensive method of procur- 
ing a large stock of plants, but is full of interest 
for the flower lover. So many charming and 
unusual shades of color will be found in a 
batch of mixed seedlings that this forms an 
additional recommendation for the seed-sow- 
ing method of propagation. 


Growing from Seed 


The seeds should be sown thinly in seed 
pans about the end of February. They ger- 

















How to Raise It from Seed and Care for I 
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One of the many species is P. acaulis, 
sometimes classed as P. vulgaris. It 
runs into various forms and colors 


Primulas form one of the really larg 
flower families. Upward of 300 species 
ire now recognized, thout half of which 
ire in China, seventy-odd in the Hima- 
layan region, and practically all the rest 
in Japan, North America, Europe and 
Eurasia. Only one is found native in 
South America Further collecting in 
the China-Himalaya-Thibet region will 
doubtless discover many more sorts 


Generally speaking, primulas are bo- 
real or alpine plants, many of them 
growing naturally at extremely high alti 
tudes For this reason the number of 
species adapted to average cultural con- 
ditions is restricted 


Far more interest in primulas is taken 
in Great Britain than here in the United 
States. A large number of species are 
in cultivation there, the majority of them 
as fanciers’ subjects 


Obconica is the _ freest 
flowering type of the 
primulas best adapted to 
indoor culture. The flow- 
ers are about 1” across 
and are borne profusely 
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As house plants for win- 
ter bloom the primulas 
easily head the list in 
point of variety and 
adaptability to many dif- 
ferent atmospheric con- 
ditions 


t in Maturity 


minate very unevenly, the first 
plants appearing in ten days or 
two weeks, but new plants spring 
up till as late as the first of June. 
I find it unsafe from my own 
experience to discard the seed 
pans until then. As soon as the 
first true primula leaves have 
formed, the little plants should 
be lifted carefully and trans- 
planted into thumb pots. They 
will require one more transplant 
ing into their summer quarters 
about the first of July. These 
may be 3” or 4” pots; if the latter, 


the plants are flowered in them without further 


shifting being necessary 

During the summer the seedlings should be 
kept outdoors in a shady place and watered as 
needed. Early in September they may be 
transferred into the pots in which they are to 
bloom. The best soil is a rather sandy loam 
mixed with leaf mold. This can be procured 
from the florist, or dug by oneself in the 
woods. Any rich black soil where ferns 
flourish will be just the thing. ‘The little 
plants may be left out-of-doors until danger 
of frost is expected. 

The commonest forms of primula for house 
culture are rich in white, red, rose, lavender 
and blue shades, but completely lacking in 
yellow. Two primulas, Floribunda and 
Kewensis, the former an old standby and the 
latter a new introduction, may be used to 
supply this color. But for yellow-flowering 
primroses I, personally, like nothing so well 
as the hardy garden varieties of which the 
Polyanthus, variously advertised as Primula 
veris and Primula elatior, is rich in yellow and 
orange shades though it also contains rose, 
white, bronze, brown, blue and many striped 
and edged varieties. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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When designed to suit the scale and general 
character of the room, the beamed ceiling 
can be one of its richest architectural fea- 
tures The ceiling of the entrance hall 
shown here is of hand-hewn quartered oak 
beams that, together with the woodwork, 
create a sturdy Elizabethan atmosphere 
Rough plaster between is tinted deep cream 
It is im the residence of C. K. Seymour, 
Esq., at Chatham, N. Y : 
McIlvaine, arch 


Molded plaster ceilings are characteristic of 
the best Tudor work used to enrich English 
residences Today it plays no small part in 
the creation of pretentious American homes 
The library ceiling of the Reginald DeKoven 
residence in New York retains all the feeling 
of this old work. The frieze of hand-tooled 
Cordova leather, rich and iridescent, is 
picked out here and there with gold. John 
Russell Pope , architect 
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1 ceiling in the Villa 
Madama furnished the 
inspiration for this ceil- 
ing in the residence of 
W. W. Cook, Esq., in 
New York. It is vaulted, 
with a design in low 
relief and color. The 
delicate moldings and 
the carvings on the wall 
below show the chaste 
restraint for which the 
work of the architects is 
well known York & 
Sawyer, architects of 
the house 


Between the living room 
and the terrace in the 
H. H. Rogers residence 
at Southampton, L. I. is 
a loggia that beautifully 
crystallizes the spirit of 
the Florentine. W. W. 
Chase painted the 
murals, which picture 
episodes in the history 
of Florence. The ceil- 
ing bears heraldic de- 
vices and the coats of 
arms of the family. 
Light is given by rare 
bronze Florentine 
lamps. Walter & Gil- 
lette, architects 
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THE BEST 


METHODS 





of PRUNING ROSES 


Long, Moderate and Close Pruning and the Varieties to Which 
It Is Applied To Get Better Flowers and Sturdier Wood Growth 


RUNING roses effects two objects; it makes 

compact, handsome bushes, free from weak 
shoots and dead wood, and it increases the 
amount of floral beauty throughout the sum- 
mer and autumn. It is of three kinds—lon 
moderate and close pruning. 

Long pruning is employed for all strong, 
vigorous, free-growing kinds. The _ conse- 
quence of a vigorous growing rose being closer 
pruned is that it will make a quantity of strong 
shoots, generally springing from the crown 
close to the stock, and very likely no flower 
during the whole year—at all events, not till 
late autumn. The proper plan is to leave 
from five to eight strong shoots, placed as 
regularly as possible. Cut them back so as 
to leave four or five buds, of last year’s wood, 
and then carefully prune away all weak 
and dead branches. Roses do not flower well 
in the center of the bush, and, therefore, that 
part should be well thinned out, leaving the 
branches as free of each other as possible. 
As a general rule it is not right to cut into the 
bush below the preceding year’s wood; but 
when the bushes become old it is necessary now 
and then to cut away a portion of the old 
wood, which becomes clubbed. This applies 
more or less to all roses. It should be re- 
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A comfortable rocker, a copy in every 
detail of a Colonial design, is made 
of mahogany knot wood with a rush 
seat. 30” high, 20” wide. $13.50 
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moved with a small saw, and the wound after- 
wards smoothed over with a pruning knife. 

Moderate pruning consists in using the knife 
more freely than in the former case, in leaving 
but two eyes of last year’s wood, and in care- 
fully training the branches, so as to make the 
head round and compact. As roses that re- 
quire moderate pruning have a greater tendency 
to flower than those in the last mentioned class, 
a little inattention is not so injurious to them. 
Under this head may be enumerated the greater 
part of our newest and best roses, including 
the moss, damask, hybrid damask, perpetual, 
and a great portion of the best hybrid per- 
petuals and bourbons. 


Close Pruning 


The third method, or close pruning system, 
is used for those which are termed dwarf 
growers, or that make but little wood. This 
class is not numerous in comparison with the 
others, but it contains many of the brightest 
gems of the rosery. They succeed better on 
dwarf stocks than those 4’ or 5’ high. In some 
cases they are shy growers and apt to over- 
flower their strength. This is obviated by close 
pruning, as the strongest shoots should be cut 
away pretty freely. Under this head may be 


Coe : WORK STANDS for WAR KNITTERS 


These stands can be purchased through the Shopping 

Service, which will also furnish the names of the shops. 

Address Shopping Service, House & Garpen, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City 


























Still the favorite mahogany. This time in 
an antique finish. The table is 28%" high 
and 16" by 334%" ontop. $27.50. The rocker, 
in the same finish, has a handmade rush 
seat. A copy of a Colonial design. $13.50 


A wicker basket hangs on one side of the 

mahogany sewing table, lined with colored 

silks. The stand is 25%" long, 15” wide 

and 29¥4" high. $22. A slipper height 

solid mahogany rocker with antique finish 
and rush seat. $12 


A fifth table of mahogany stands 26” high, 

10” wide and 20” long. $15.50. The ma- 

hogany arm rocker, which is a reproduction 

of the Colonial Windsor type, is 30” high 
ind 21” wide. It sells for $16 


classed a few of the best moss roses and many 
hybrid perpetuals, damask perpetuals, and 
some of the bourbon tribe. 

A few words on yellow briar roses. Roses 
of this class are peculiar in their flowering 
and therefore require peculiar pruning; they 
are very early bloomers and make no wood 
previous to flowering. They generally put 
forth the leaf and bud about the same time. 
It is, therefore, necessary that as much as 
possible of last year’s wood be retained, par- 
ticularly the ends of the branches, from which 
most of the flowers proceed. Do not prune 
them when other roses are pruned, but shortly 
after they have done flowering, leaving three 
or four branches a little shortened. The rest 
may be cut well back, when they will make 
good flowering wood the remainder of the 
season anc ripen it well. 

Very little cutting is necessary in the case of 
ramblers. Any shoots which are outdistancing * 
their neighbors may be cut back somewhat, and 
all dead canes should be entirely removed. 
This advice applies equally to the rugosa type. 
A good pair of pruning shears will be found 
invaluable in rose pruning. Keep them sharp, 
and see that all cuts are cleanly made, so that 
they will heal quickly. 





In mahogany or gray enamel, 
ing table with sliding drawer in 
small compartments. 1414" by 15” 
on top, 28” high. Opens to 33”. $18 
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| | j unaoul tect} true that most 
preaopri in selecting wearing il 
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pare| drv-goods ind merchar 
dis under tand how to Duy “) i 
to get value received in styl qualit 
and intrinsic value When it com 
to buving furniture, however, thes« 
Sunn peopl ire more or less at sea 
and must depend upon the merc 
of the salesman, merchant or dec 
orator of whom they are purchasing 


(Consider, for example, the hom 


of almost any prosperous com 
munity in the United States Lhe 
people may tx well dressed edu 
cated and refined Their selection 
of wearing apparel may be ad 


mirable, in good taste, fashionabl 
and up to date The colors are well 
chosen, the materials good, the lines 
simple and refined, the finish and 
workmanship above the average 

Now look to the homes of thes« 
same well dressed families Walk 
into the halls, the living-rooms, the 
bedrooms, and what is the first 
impression 

In nearly every instance will be found 
too much furniture too many odd pieces i 


lack of harmony in stvle ind color Otten 
times the different pieces of furniture in them 
selves show good lines and quality but are 
not chosen with an eve to their appearance in 
completed rooms he furnishings appear 
hit-or miss, made up ot a combination ofl 
hand-downs and new furniture picked up at 
random, with no carefully considered plan 
behind the selection 


Dress and Decoration 

he fact that people in general are better 
versed in matters of dress than of decoration 
is easy to understand. For men, women and 
children read and study the wealth of excel 
lent style literature, the magazines, newspaper 
fashion pages, catalogs and many other fashion 
publications They believe the question is 
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worthy of consideration and discussion. Their 
success in matters of dress, therefore, is not 
wholly the result of their own taste, but also 
of the knowledge and experience of others. 

Even greater care should be given to the 
selection of furniture, because it is far more 
permanent than is clothing. 

It is well, first of all, to read and study the 
many fine magazines, books and other publi- 
cations that treat of house furnishings, and 
to observe and frequent really well furnished 
homes whenever possible. 

In making purchases of furniture, be sure 
to plan the total outlay at the start. It is far 
better to buy a little furniture of good quality, 
filling in other pieces as time goes on, than 
to expect too much from a limited appropria- 
tion. Furniture of bad construction or ugly 
design will not give lasting satisfaction, but 
in most cases must be discarded later at prac- 
tically a total loss. 

Choose the place to buy furniture very care- 
fully. Go to reliable dealers only, for even 
with the most expert technical knowledge and 
experience, it is not always possible to avoid 
deception if the dealer is unscrupulous. 

Che situation in which your furniture will 
be placed is an all-important matter. Consult 
an able interior decorator, if possible. If not, 
consider the architectural plant of the home 
to be furnished. Learn to visualize, to picture 
in your mind, how the furniture will 
appear in the completed rooms. Ask 
the dealer to assemble the pieces 
selected so as to show as nearly as 
possible how they will appear. Re- 
member that no manufactured product 
has shown more marked improvement 
in quality and design than has fur- 
niture during the last half century. 
Really good furniture may be had 
in abundance and at _ reasonable 
prices in many places. 


Concerning Woods 


ns — 


The woods most used in furniture 
making are mahogany, oak—prefer- 
ably white oak—and walnut. Of 
these mahogany is by far the leader 
in popular favor. Mahogany furni- 
ture has long been admired and treas- 
ured, and probably will be for many 
years to come, for it is truly beautiful 
in the hands of expert craftsmen. 
Workmen like to handle mahogany, 
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for the grain is fine, smooth and works well. 

Oak is best adapted for sturdy, massive fur- 
niture, and when quarter-sawed or otherwise 
rightly used, possesses a wonderful grain or 
figure. Walnut also has beautiful markings, 
and takes a wonderful soft brown finish. 
Wicker furniture in various forms may be 
used in nearly every well furnished home. It 
rare grace and cosiness, and with 
cushions of printed linen or gay cretonne it is 
adapted for an unlimited number of decorative 
schemes. Painted or enameled furniture is 
attractive. 

In choosing furniture, look first 
to the design, to the lines, bearing 
in mind that simplicity is an essen- 
tial. The finish is equally impor- 
tant. The rich, dull shellac finish 
is usually preferred, as it is “open,” 
showing the wood or stock beneath, 
allowing no imperfections in sand- 
papering or in the stock. Poorer 
stock may be used when “filled” 
and “stocked up” with varnish. The 
shellac finish is more easily cared 
for and does not show marks and 
scratches as much as_ varnish. 
Neither does it “cloud” as much as 
the varnished finishes. 


I POSSESSES 


also 


less well done. But you need have no fear or 
hesitation when the furniture is guaranteed by 
a reliable house. 

If the bureau has wide flat ends and top, 
it is better to use built-up stock, that is, stock 
made of several thicknesses, with the grain 
running in opposite directions so that warping, 
expanding, or cracking is practically an im- 
possibility. In fact, wherever great strength 
or toughness is desired, this building-up pro- 
cess of naturally tough, strong woods has been 
so highly developed that the wooden articles 
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are often stronger, lighter and more elastic 
than steel, and practically indestructible. 

In buying a coat or dress, you are sure to 
examine the style and fabric, then turn it in 
side out and look at the lining, the stitching 
and the other details of workmanship. Do 
the same thing with furniture. In buying a 
bureau or sideboard, pull out the drawers, see 
that they work easily and smoothly, that they 
are dustproof, or as nearly so as possible, that 
the lining is made of mahogany or oak—the 
best for this purpose—and that they 
are well braced and secured. If a 
chair is being selected, look for 
strength as well as comfort. Sit down 
in the chair; if it is comfortable when 
first tried, it fits you. If the first im 
pression is not one of comfort and re- 
laxation, better try another model. 
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Buying for Comfort 


Have you not frequently heard the 
remark, “I haven’t a comfortable chair 
in my house’? Unfortunately such a 
sad state of affairs exists in many 
homes. This fact naturally leads to 
the matter of selecting overstuffed or 
upholstered furniture—a luxurious 
sofa or large easy chair. Here confi- 
dence in the dealer is absolutely neces 





Construction Details 


The construction of the furniture 
about to be purchased is the next 
point to consider. In the case, for 
example, mahogany bureau 
with a bowed or serpentine front, it 
is best to have this curved surface 
veneered—in fact, nearly all good 
furniture is veneered on the curved 
surfaces. Veneering when well done 
will endure for years, and has been 
the common practice master 
craftsmen almost as long as good 
furniture has been built. There has 
been much misunderstanding about 
veneering, and probably with rea- 
son, for it is most unsatisfactory un- 
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The success of furniture will depend on its selection 
and placing in the house. Here, for example, is inex- 
pensive furniture that is wholly pleasing. The table 
is lacquered in Chinese yellow, the mirror has deco- 
rated enamel frame and the lamp base is lacquer 
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sary, for beyond the design and cov 
ering, one must of necessity depend 
entirely on the word of the dealer, as 
in buying a watch or other article 
where the inside construction or works 
cannot be seen, tried and tested. It is 
a good rule to pay a fair price for 
upholstered furniture, for the expen 
sive sort is the only kind that will 
prove satisfactory in the long run. 
The best upholstered furniture is filled 
with horsehair, sometimes having 
cushions or facing of down to give ex- 
treme softness and comfort. 

Period furniture is a study in itself, 
but to understand the subject fully re- 
quires much time. 


GARDEN 


Planning a Flower Border that Will Furnish a Well Balanced 


Succession of Bloom for the Fag End of the Flower Season 


F  gnligeermn: garden—what a varied 
and unattractive collection of flowers 
that brings to mind; what glaring colors and 
gone-to-seed plants usually greet our eyes. 
Perhaps you too have returned from a sum- 
mer at the seashore or in the woods with vis- 
ions of purple and gold fall coloring to come, 
only to be welcomed by rows of scarlet sage 
against the porch, red and yellow cannas on 
the lawn, and “choice mixtures” of petunias 
under a hot summer sky. You can think of 
a dozen such gardens if you try. Your own 
is not among them, of course, but let us be 
uncharitable and talk about our neighbor. 
First of all he probably does not know that 
there are flowers of soft, cool colors that will 
bloom in September and October. He has 
overlooked them .in his search for a “tidal 
wave of bloom in June.” Doubtless his tulips 
were lovely, his foxglove and sweet William 
border a thing of beauty and his larkspur and 
lilies beyond reproach. Then he closéd his 


suburban home at the end of June and went 


HELEN WILSON 

away trusting to chrysanthemums or the sad 
remnants of some midsummer annuals to tide 
him over until frost. 

If he had been a wise man he would have 
saved some space near the porch, where one’s 
September days are usually spent, for his 
autumn garden. He would then take his best 
book on perennials and several plant catalogs 
and do some deep thinking. First the aston- 
ishing discovery would be made that nature 
offers us few red and yellow flowers for fresh 
bloom in September and October. Those that 
we see are usually the dusty survivors of a hot 
summer and have lose their pristine freshness. 


A September Border 


A border that would come into its own in 
September could be made by using at the 
back some of the new hardy asters—Michael- 
mas daisies, as the English call them. 
Climax and Feltham Blue are both good. 
Monkshood (Aconitum napellus), Salvia 
azurea in large colonies, and the lovely blue 





shrub spirea brought well to the front of the 
border, where its bushy form of growth breaks 
the line of the bed. In front of the tall plants 
in irregular groups put Eupatorium cecelesti- 
num, a lavender plant which looks like a large 
ageratum and remains in bloom for weeks; 
a fact which should cause one to forgive its 
weedlike tendencies of growth. 

Among these violet and blue flowers put 
pink and white ones, or both, for the supply 
is unlimited. Salmon pink zinnias and white 
petunias, very distant cousins of the magenta 
mixtures, are lovely in groups along the edge 
of the bed. These may be sown late in order 
to have fresh, large flowers in the fall. 

There is a new violet blue petunia offered 
by a few seedsmen that is the color of a single 
violet. It is extensively used in Germany in 
white window boxes with pale pink geraniums, 
and they might be good companions in the 
border. 

Gladioli, needless to say, are valuable both 

(Continued on page 86) 
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VALANCE does not have to be made ot 
Notwith 
to the contrary and 
certain dictionary definitions which seem to 


fabric in order to be a valance 
standing popular notion 
imply the use of fabric as a sime qua non, the 
error only proves lack of imagination and 
ignorance of interior decoration, both histori al 
and practical, on the part ol the lk xicographer 
Fabric of some sort, it is true, is the usual mate 
rial from which valances are made, but it is by 
no means the wossible material, as we 
shall see However, as fabric is the most com 


monly employed, let us consider it first 


What a Valance Does 


he two things to consider in deciding upon 
the sort of a valance to use are, first, the mate 
rial, color and pattern that is to say, whether 
the material and color are to be the same as that 
used for the rest of the window hangings and 
whether or not there is to be a pattern of some 
sort that does not occur elsewhere ind, second, 
the length and the manner ol 
hanging It make a difference 
in the appearance of the win 
dow, indeed in th ippearan 
of the whole room. whether the ' 
valance is too long or too short 
or whether a valance is used 
when it had better be left off o 
left off when it had better b 
used ind the manner of hang 
ing is of equal 
whether it be plain gathered 
pleated, straight or shaped 


importance 


Of course a little experimenta 
tion will always help the pro 
ind decid 
to keep in 
truths as 
the major guides \ tall win 


cesses ol visual ing 
ing, but it is well 
mind a few genera! 











' 
dow can take a deeper valan 
| 
than a short or low window \ 
short valance over a wide win 


dow will bring down the ap 
parent height of a room and, in 
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The Unusual Design that Gives Distinction to a Room 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 

a low studded room, must sometimes be omitted 
for this very reason. A valance with a con 
spicuous design, of bold pattern and color, will 
naturally focus attention upon itself, especially 
when the rest of the hangings are plain and 
should not be used unless there be some im- 
portant reason for stressing the window head. 
Ihe simplest and most informal valances are 
merely gathered and allowed to fail naturally. 
The deliberately, pleated valance is a degree 
more formal and the straight and shaped va 
lances likewise carry a note of formality. 


Possibilities in Effects 

he most usual course of procedure is to 
make the valance of the same material as the 
side hangings. Some admirable results can be 
achieved bv creating a contrast, either by color 
or by pattern or by both, between valance and 
side hangings, but unless one is possessed of 
unerring color sense and a true sense of pro- 
portion it would be safer not to attempt this 
device One cannot be too punctilious about 
the adjustment of the length of the valance and 
also about the purely mechanical side of the 
hanging which, if not properly done, will 
mar the whole effect. ‘To mention just one 
instance, the writer saw but recently some 
valances in a seaside cottage where the deco- 
rator—and a very expensive decorator, at that 

had used so much material in the heading 
and employed such high heading hooks that 
all physical balance was destroyed and the 
valance hung at a slant as though it were try- 
ing its best to escape from the window. 

And now for a word about getting away 
from the usual An idea susceptible of in 
teresting development may be taken from a 
room in whi h the color “ heme was developed 
from a screen covered with a black varnished 
paper bearing multi-colored Chinese motifs 
with some touches of gold. The room, though 
not a formal room, was supposed to have some 
suggestion of formality in accord with certain 
balanced and symmetrical arrangements. Ac- 
cordingly it was quite in order to make shaped 
valances, rather shallow, from the same paper 
is the screen just mentioned, mount them on a 
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1 simple and informal gathered 

valance with an inconspicuous 
border tends to strengthen the 
horizontal line of a window 


backing or frame and varnish them. Heading 
the windows above apple-green rep side hang- 
ings they gave the required note of emphasis 
and contrasting color and presented much the 
effect of old polychrome and gilt leather lac- 
quered in the most deft Chinese manner. 


Valances of Wood 

The general effect and method of managing 
such a valance suggest what might be done by 
employing painted or lacquered decoration on 
thin wood, shaped to the desired contour or 
left with a plain, straight lower edge. Such a 
treatment could be felicitously carried out in 
the 18th Century Venetian manner. And 
speaking of things Venetian reminds one of the 
fretted, shaped and colored valances, usually 
in cool green and white, that used to adorn the 
heads of windows in many an old-fashioned 
house. The same idea that appears therein is 
susceptible of varied developments. In this 
very connection it will not be amiss to suggest 
that it is often possible to find 
strips of pierced, polychrome 
and parcel gilt Japanese carved 
wood, in which the colors are 
mellow and subdued, that would 
answer admirably in lieu of the 
ordinary fabric valance. Like- 
wise one may now and again pick 
up fascinating bits of old Span- 
ish carving that could be applied 
to the same end with good effect. 

It is always most interesting 
to devise new and unusual treat- 
ments so long as they will stand 
the tests of rigid canons of good 
taste, but the surest way to en- 
sure their standing that test suc- 
cessfully is to eschew anything 
that savors of the fantastic and 
keep ever in mind the funda- 
mental principles, to which allu- 
sion has already been made, and 
the dictates of sound common 
sense. 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO ef GOOD INTERIORS 


In every good interior there are dozens of suggestions. The aim of this portfolio ts not to induce readers t 
j 


duplicate the rooms shown but to gather suggestions from them to apply in their own homes. The reader 
has at her command the expert advice of the Information Service, 19 West 44th St., New York 
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The walls of the i | The living room below 
breakfast room to the ii ; | ij | is mm a@ summer rest- 
right are gray stucco Pe dence For that rea- 
th as heel son it contains but 
Over this 1a been — 
placed lattice painted few ornaments. Every- 
a warm gray The r : thing there has a pur- 
furniture is painted . : pose The walls, 
the same shade with : which have an un- 
color relief in medal- ° ; ‘ usual paneling, and 
7 ; ‘ , hank a. 
lions. The base of the the ookcases and 
room the foor is e cornice are glazed in 
gray marble and the - »" green. Mulberry and 


lighting fixture is of green form the color 
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polished wrought iron } schen green velvet 
with blue and green '* 3 : sofa and curtains ; 
rubbed in. Hand- Ny i deep taupe rug. The 


painted sha have is framework of the 
been used and the cur- i : ‘ t. BS oe two cabinets is blue 
: plain 1 —— ; uM. . —— and the panels black 
wetien it : : s with a Chinese de- 

eels | sign. Old lamps have 

tect wes Paul i ‘Yili : —_ ' been used with salmon 
len and the lecora i ; : ee colored shades. Mrs. 
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furniture from protruding t 
nuch imto a room otf narrow 
portions. This scheme has 
used in a bedroom in the reside nce 
if George Hill, Esq., at Stamford, 
Conn inother view is found on 
page 37 il R. Allen, architect, 
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Part of the 

ind dignity 

living room 

right is due to the 
walls that are paneled 
in gray-brown wood 
with an antique fin- 
ish. The furniture is 
of a light walnut tone 
ind the drape 

blue The couch is 
upholstered in blue 
and mauve velvet. The 
settee to the left is 
covered with a linen 
in blue and red of 
a Chinese design. 
Above the English 
stone mantel hangs an 
antique gold sunburst 
clock. The carpet is 
1 dee p taupe Touches 
of color are given the 
by an old Italian 
blue jar and pale yel- 
low lamp shad H 
Y Huber : 


j 7 
decorat 











room 
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Uutte a different type 
of lwing — roon 15 
found in the residence 
of W. 1. Brewster, 
Esq., ut Hartsdale, 
Ne ul York Thee room 
is built around a fire- 
place of brick laid 
tl ith ends ¢ v posed m 
wide white bond 
fbove it runs a 
molded frieze 1 re- 
markable painting has 
beendet into the chim- 
ney breast. Plain case- 
ment windows with 
wide cushioned seats 
beneath fill the rest of 
the end of the room 
The grouping of the 
furniture is informal 
ind the entire treat- 
ment is one that sug- 
gests comfort and the 
ideal of home 
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LIFE AS IT 18 LIV@D- AN “Tee Bieeoeaes ‘ 


A California Suggestion for the Professional Woman Who 
Lives Alone and Is Weary of Golden Oak and Lodgings 








MAUD M. KECK 


“Oh, I knew all that—I tried all those other 
things first. It was a disgusting way of Life,” 
added Four-Leaf calmly. 

I nodded. That, I easily understood. And 


— 


Breakfast is set in a dainty 


white corner. There is as I looked at her “Birdcage,’—at the four- 
just room enough for two room house with its big living-dining room 
The settles are comfort- finished in stained California redwood, at its 
ably cushioned ind the e-enilin tan? . a mR d ~ 
curtains and cushions and gray walls, its Drown WICcKer, Its owers an 
table cloth are all of the chintzes; then as I glanced at Four-Leaf her- 
ume fabric—a simple de- self, patting her collie and staring at the fire, 


sign in blue I remembered those other women whose win- 


dows looked out on chimney pots or brick walls 
or down into what the English call “mews,” 
and we call alleys. Dull, drab, comfortless 
backyards which leave the beholder aghast that 
houses maintaining a certain decency for the 
street should reveal so shameless a posterior to 
the alley. And I thought of the multiplicity of 
those alleys—of how many city windows looked 
down on them—of how often in- 
deed, I had looked down on them 
myself! While a single glance 
through the glass door of “The 
Birdcage” revealed a porch which, } 
for green and gray simplicity, 
might have been a lovely bit of 
Spain or Italy set down in South- 
ern California. Being good is 
twice as difficult if one’s only out- 
look is an alley: 

It is true “The Birdcage” has a 

(Continued on page 70) 








zh you were a woman living 
alone, how would yeu live? 
demanded my friend 
1 answered without hesitation 
In “The Birdcage.’ butatter 
I said it, | began to think. Sup 
pose I was a woman, living alon: 


Suppose | nursed of typed, or 


— 


taught, or had a profession or had 


none and played fairy godmother There's a timy corner porch 

to “The Birdcage”’—room 

enough for the birdcage itself 

and the collie, and a chair or 
two besides 


to some young hout without a 


o> eee 


parent stem, how would I live? 
Phat afternoon and evening and 









even during the two or three times 
I woke up in the night, I was that 
woman in lodgings, or hotels, or 








boarding hous« living alone l 
































ate those meals which gave m« 
mental indigestion I dined at those tables 
where there was nothing esthetic—no pretty 
doilies, no hyacinths in a bowl only food! l 
lived in those commonplace rooms where the 
carpet had an ugly, dusty individuality, where 
the furniture was golden oak, where the color 
scheme was unborn. Weary from the mental 
fag of a hard day it was to this I came home 
at night-—-and I woke up to it in the morning 
Alas! not only to this, but to an endless vista 
of similar impending mornings! So it was 
not lightly, not carelessly, not as one who speaks 
without taking thought that | hunted up m) 
friend and spake unto her 

“Four Leaf,”’ j said solemnly (we call her 
Four-Leaf because her name is Clover), “Four 
Leaf, | would live in a Birdcage of my own 
if I had to build it in a tree—or by the side of 
the road—or so far away that I travelled miles 
to reach it. I would cook for it, scrub for it, 
wash dishes and water the plants for it be 











One big living room take 


of the space in the house. It has 
a big fireplace and is furnished 
with wicker 
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A beautifully lac- 
quered mirror 
frame with Queen 
Anne contour sug- 


Both the interior 
and exterior of the 
music cabinet, of 
which another 





F gests use in the view is shown op- 
' hall or the bed- posite, are richly 
} room decorated 
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NEW DESIGNS IN CHINESE LACQUER 


Part of the editorial purpose of House & GaRDEN ts to serve as 
a news agency for things appertaining to the house and grounds. 
With this page starts a new branch of that service. Each month 
will be shown the latest designs in furniture. By the time the 
magazine reaches you, the article will be on display in the shops. 
The address of the nearest dealer will be furnished by The 
Information Service, House & Garpen, 19 W. 44th Street, N. Y. 





1 music cabinet in which 
utility and beauty have 
been successfuily combined 
: is among the new designs. 
It stands 33” high 


ett 
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The Oriental habit of keep- 
ing treasures hidden away 
created such delectable 
chests as this. It is a suit- , 
able incidental piece for = 

the hall or living room 





Panels from an old Chinese 
temple carving have been 
set in a lacquer frame to 
form a fire screen of rare 
Both the mirror and beauty and distinction 
the table below con- 
tain decorative 
panels taken from 
intique Chinese 
temple carvings. 
They suggest a nat- 
ural hall grouping 


This lacquer desk 
might well prove the 
center of decorative 
interest in any room. 
Several choices of 
Queen Anne desk 
chairs are now avail- 
able in the market 














Among the magnifi- 
cent new pieces is a 
lacquer closet with 
glass doors and 
drawers below. It is 
fully decorated. A 
living or dining 
room couldcontain it 





A new Chinese high- 
boy possesses unique 
decorative value and 
carries out essential- 
ly the spirit of act- 
ual Chinese furni- 
ture. It is mainly 
a living room piece 
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FALL 
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Blue 
Blues 
V hit ros 
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’ W hite 
Pink 
Pink, wh 
B 
Fohag« 
White, purty 
Foliage 
i‘ rir 6 wit te 


Pink, white 


Orange, yellow 
Blue iven 

’ Red, white 
Red, white 
White, yellow 
Pink, red, white 
Yellow, orang 
Pink, white 
W hite 
White, pink 
Blue, whit 
Pink, white 


Blue, red 
Red, white 
Blue, white 
Foliage... 
Blue, white 


Foliage 
Pink, whit 
White, lilac 
White, pink 
Yellow 
Colored foli 
Foliage 
White, pink 
White, red 
White 


Pink, 


white 


Pink, purple, white 
White, yellow 
Yellow. 

Blue, white, pink 


White, red, yellow 


W hite 
flue, white 
Blue, white, yellow 


Blue, purple 


Blue, white 


Blue, white, scarlet 
Yellow, blue 
Blue 
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\gq gia ( 1 airy, especially valuable in the mixed yrder 
Acor t One of t best for shady and semi-shady positions 
Anchusa I new varieties great improvements. Give full sun 
Anemone Beautiful flowers, lasting until hard frost. Good for cutting 
Carex (Sedge G lf mat places or wet spots 
Chrys s Most important of the late fall flowers 
Dicentra. Old favorite, thriving in either shade or sun. 
Dictamnus. §S wy for the mixed border; give rich soil and sur 
Delphini Indispensable for background in the mixed border 
Ferns. Good for shady positions, especially massed around the house 
Foxglove For backgrounds in the mixed border. Dominate whole garden 
Hardy grasses. Should be used freely both by themselves and in mixed border 


Hardy pinks. Old favorite. An 


ng the easiest to grow of border plants 


Hibiscus. [ull sun, but prefer moist soil. Robust growth with immense flowers 
Helianthu Desirable for shrubbery planting and in clumps. Newer varieties 
Iris. Select varieties for succession of bloom and character of soil 

Peonies. Strong soil and sun or partial shade. Cover crown 2” deep 


Perennial poppies 
Primroses. Good for half 
Phlox 
Rudbeckia Hardy, robust: 
Saxilraga 


Shasta daisy. The popular origin 


shady position and rockeries. 


“Iceland” bloom all season; “Oriental” in May and June 


Rich soil 


Select for succession of bloom; replant every three or four years 


| 


spreads by itself; excellent for screening. 
Very hardy; thrives everywhere; good for bordering shrubbery 


al has been improved in later varieties 


Spirea. Prefers semi-shade and moist soil; good for borders; permanent 
Stokesia. Good for masses and beds in sunny positions; very hardy 
Sweet William. Extremely hardy and permanent; fine for cutting. 

Salvia. Prefer moist and semi-shaded positions; several new varieties. 


Trillium. Good for moist, shady 


Veronica. Long spikes 


Vinca 


positions in the hardy border 


of flowers; extremely effective in mixed border 








Good as ground cover in shady position and under shrubs 


Violets 4 generous number should be included in every mixed border 


Berberis Best general plant for informal hedges; color in autum: 
Deutzia. Ver 
Lilac Tall 


Hydrang« i 


y hardy, permanent, and free-flowering; any soil; full sun 
hedges, screens, and individual specimens. 


Lawn specimens, hedge terminals, screening hedges. 


Forsythia. Single specimens and in mixed border. Best early shrub 


Japanese maples Invaluable alcne on the large or small lawn 


Rhus. Unique and effective. Good background shrub. 


Spirea. Invaluable in the mixed border; also isolated. Many varieties. 

Althea Tall hedges and single specimens. Very hardy 

Viburnum. Hardy and effective. Flowers followed by white or scarlet berries 
Weigela Extremely pretty and free-flowering. Graceful single specimens 


Tulips. Most effective in long borders and in front of shrubs. 

poeticus and N. P natus good for naturalizing. 
For the mixed border and for cutting. Plant early. 
Hyacinths. Best for Mass in variety. 


Lilies Plant soon as received 


‘ 


Narcissus 
Jonquils 
formal and design bedding. 
Succession of bloom throughout summer 
Snowdrops. Earliest flowering; naturalize in open woods or in rockery. 
close 


Naturalize 


lawn; will stand 
Crocus. Brightest of the early spring blooming bulbs. 


Scillas Under trees or on shady mowing. 


Prefer a light, friable soil; good for the mixed border. 
“Heavenly Blue” 


Prefer well-drained, 


Spanish Iris 


Grape Hyacinths the best variety; plant in groups. 
nemones 


Alliun 


Chionodoxa Prettiest of the 


sheltered position; good for rockery. 
Naturalize where grass does not have to be cut and in borders. 


early blue spring flowers; naturalize in grass 


INSTRUCTIONS 


where pliant food ts necessarry 
planting see that all roots are in proper condition. Cut off broken or 
ts Prepare h s for shrubs and put in plant food. Keep roots 
st perennials that form in clumps or crowns should be set out so that 
the tops are about level with, or slightly lower than, the surface 


Add rotted manure and ground bone 


Firm in soil about roots. Tag all plants. 

ifter soil is well frozen, apply winter mulch This 
filants from weight f snow and prevents premature root 
Use fine, dry manure, marsh hay, dry stable litter o 





i depth of 3” to 5” is sufficient 

Of the larger fruits, apples and pears may be set out now, but 
rries. peaches and plums should be left until spring. Of the 
ail fruits, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries and currants 
may be set out to advantage this fail. 
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SELECTION 


General Principles and Simple Rules to 


Enable You to Choose and Plant Wisely 
F. F.§ ROCKWELL 

HY should you set out shrubs this fall? 

Not alone because this is the season 
when most shrubs should be planted, but be- 
cause, if you leave them until next spring, the 
chances are that they will not be planied at all. 
And again, every year you go on without shrubs 
you are not only losing the pleasure given by 
the enhanced beauty which their presence lends 
to a place, but also overlooking a real invest- 
ment. The comparatively few dollars required 
to purchase shrubs for the ordinary small place 
cannot be charged up under the heading of the 
year’s pleasures, as though they had been in- 
vested in flower seeds or perishable bedding 
plants, but may be considered as having added 
actual money assets. For the shrubs which 
they purchased will certainly add a hundred 
per cent to the appearance of the place, and 
proportionately to its value, within the space 
of two or three years. 

I fancy that one reason why we do not find 
shrubs more universally employed in beautify- 
ing the grounds about the average home is that 
there seems to be a widespread and persistent 
misunderstanding as to their cost. Do you 
realize that for twenty-five cents you can get 
good standard sized plants of many of the best 
varieties, and that most of the others cost but 
fifty cents or a dollar? And do you realize that 
after they are once set out they will take less 
time for care and are less liable to injury from 
exterior sources, insects, diseases and drought, 
than anything else you can plant? 


Analyzing the Planting Problem 


Possibly you have hesitated about purchas- 
ing shrubs because, having had no experience, 
you could not decide exactly what to get. That 
is a matter about which no hard and fast rule 
can be laid down. It will depend partly upon 
your own taste, partly upon the place—its 
size, location, etc.—and largely upon its sur- 
roundings. Possibly your neighbor has built 
a garage next to your line which you would 
like to obliterate from the landscape; or you 
may have a view down a valley or a glimpse of 
a distant hill which you would not want to 
shut off for all the shrubs that ever grew. So 
the first thing for you to do, unless you want 
to employ a landscape architect, is to study 
carefully your own problem. 

Without any very intimate knowledge of 
shrubs you can decide where they are needed 
and how tall they should be. That is the first 
step. Keep in mind, however, that shrubs 
should be planted as much as possible in 
masses, instead of dotted here and there over 
the expanse of lawn. 

As to what*you will plant in the various 
places where you have decided that something 
should be put, that will be a question of taste 
and will depend upon personal preference. If 
it is possible for you to do so, the best thing 
will be to visit some good nurseries, as in no 
other way can you get so definite an idea of 
the various things which will be available for 
your use. If that is out of the question, you 
can make a satisfactory selection after a care- 
ful study of a good catalog, if you make use 
of the following suggestions, 
(Continued on page 66) 
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in entrance planting susceptible of considerable variation includes (1) 
Spirea arguta; (2) Deutzia gracilis, rosen; (3) Deutzia scabra, cre- 
nata; (4) Berberis Thunbergii; (5) 


typos kerrioides; (7) Azalea mollis; (8) 
Diervilla sessilifolia 


Deutzia gracilis; 


(6) Rhodo- 


Viburnum acerifolium; (9) 


A STANDARD SHRUB LIST 
Height 


Name 
Daphne Mezereum....... 
Forsythia fortunei....... 
Cercis Japonica......... 
3erberis Thunbergii... 
Premus triloi...s.o.... 
Lonicera Morrowi....... 
Spirea van Houttei..... 
Viburnum opulus........ 
Syringa vulgaris......... 
Potentilla fruticosa...... 
Philadelphus Pekinensis.. 
Diervilla floribunda...... 
Cornus sanguinea........ 
Crategus crus-galli...... 
Spirea tomentosa... 
Hydrangea quercifolia 
Amorpha fruticosa.. . 
Callicarpa Japonica... 
Hibiscus Syriacus....... 
Caryopteris mastacanthus. 


* These dates show the beginning of the period of bloom 
cases the flowers last into the next month. 
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Flowers 
lilac 

yellow 
rosy-pink 
yellow 
pink 

white 
white 
white 
white, lilac 
yellow 
creamy 
crimson 
‘white 
white 
purple-pink 
white 

blue 

pink 
white, pink 
blue 


Blooming Period* 


April 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
August 
August 
September 
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Over the arch can clamber pink Dorothy Perkins 
roses (1), flanked by Spirea van Houttei (2), Caly- 


canthus floridus (3), and Philadelphus Pekinensis (4) 


In many 
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THE 


BALUSTRADE m GARDEN 


How Italy, the Land of Perfect Garden Artistry, Originally 


Created the Balustrade for the Enrichment of the Garden Picture 


H. Ss SEYMOUR 


ART 
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T SHE purpose of the “charming art of touch- 

ing up the truth” is not to falsify it, but to 
render the truth potent aS an Inspiration to 
wards a truer enjoyment of life’s truth. 

In making a garden you start with the as- 
sumption that something of wild Nature must 
be sacrificed, and something must be super 
added, and that which is super-added is not 
properly of this real, visible world, but of the 
world of man’s brain. Art may have its dan- 
gers, but not in the hands of an artist. So, too, 


ws 


” 


ee et 


it is with successful garden art and with a mas- 
ter of 1tS mysteries. 

The velvet lawns, the boast of English gar- 
dens, are never perhaps exactly to be attained 
in our own climate although, thanks to our 
scientific seeding and lawnmaking, they are 
skilfully approximated. Italy, land of perfect 
garden artistry, could not take lawns into ac- 
count at all. Notwithstanding the English 
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In making a garden 
you must _ sacrifice 
something of wild Na- 
ture and add _ some- 
thing artificial 


The remarkable com- 
position of the garden 
below is due entirely to 
the sympathetic hand- 
ling of ornaments in 
combination with flow- 
ers, trees and lawn 
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As a detail of a dignified 
porch or terrace the bal- 
ustrade fits in exactly. Its 
size and designs, of course, 
will be governed by the 
adjacent architecture 
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outline detail of the design of the 
pear-shaped swelling of the lower 
end of the pillar or shaft bearing 
the name was taken. Balustrade, 
of course, was the name derived 
from the balusters placed in equi- 
distant range. It seems to me that 
the balustrade came into modern 
decoration as a need, not simply as 
an invention. This, I think, will 
impress itself on one who studies, 
for instance, the paintings by old 
masters. Giovanni Bellini in his 
“Souls in Paradise’ (Uffizi Gal- 
lery, Florence) seemed to feel the 
need of the balustrade idea, against 
the landscape. But it had not de- 
veloped with him beyond the indi- 
cation of the equidistant square 
shafts there shown, as it came to be 
developed in the work of the Vene- 
tian painter, Paul Veronese. The 
study of early modern art at once 
discloses how truly the balustrade 
was a structural decorative need, 
not merely a fancy. Jan Gossaert 
was glad enough to bring the balus- 
trade idea back to Flanders from 
Italy, while Albrecht Altdorfer of 
Nuremberg nearly evolved the idea 
of the baluster in. the pillared ter- 
race parapet depicted in 
one of his famous canvases, 
“Susanna In the Bath.” 





As Landscape Features 


Stress is here laid on the 
baluster as a decorative 





wealth of turf, fair Albion 
has been glad enough to 
borrow from Italia her 
garden ornament, lest those 
perfect greenswards, sung 
by poet and prose-writer 
alike, had never, through 
contrast, disclosed their 
fullest beauty to sympa- 
thetic eyes. 

And like England and 
France, American garden- 
makers have been glad to 
study the terrace structure 
of old Italian gardens, the walls of 
masonry with balustraded fronts, 
etc. In describing the garden of 
Moor Park, which he called ““The 
perfectest figure of a Garden I ever 
saw,” Temple laid stress on the 
lovely balustraded terraces,—‘“Ter- 
rasses covered with Lead and fenced 
with Balusters.” 


Origin of Balusters 


Perhaps no single feature in the 
ornament of garden architecture is 
more useful, interesting and “un- 
written” about than that of the bal- 
ustrade. The accompanying illus- 
trations at once suggest the beauty 
of such a bit of garden architecture. 
The word baluster (often banister) 
is derived from the Latin balaus- 
trium, the flower of the Pomegranate, 
from the form of which the original 


The balustrade is a de- 
vice equally suitable to 
the ground or to the 

lin It lends itself 


to silhouetting 
























































motif with the old masters, 
as it is of importance to 
study all the arts compara- 
tively to the fullest enjoy 
(Continued on page 70) 









An Italian atmosphere is 
immediately established by 
the balustrade run along 
the rock ledge in the res- 
idence to the left 


















































A COUNTRY HOUSE of 
UNUSUAL ARCHITEC- 
TURAL LINES 
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The south piazza is arched, a treatment 

that gives the exterior relief from the 

rigidity of the many windows. It has a 

brick floor; the walls are stucco, repeat- 
ing the exterior treatment 
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With servants’ rooms restricted ‘to a 

wing, the remainder of the chambers 

have full privacy There is plenty of 
light and ventilation 


THE WORK of 


EUGENE J. LANG, Architect 


Photographs by Gillies 
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FERNS 


October, 


THAT 


FLOURISH 


IN 


Handsome Sorts Adapted to Average Living Room Conditions 


THE HOUSE 


Soils, Temper- 


atures and General Care that Ensure Success Through the Indoor Months 


ERNS are among the finest furnishings of 

window and conservatory. In any season 
some are always ready to lend quiet grace or 
cool green contrast to arrangements of cut 
flowers or blooming plants. When the more 
delicate fronds of the outdoor fernery are 
withered by frost, the value of window and 
greenhouse sorts is much enhanced. 

The nephrolepis, or sword fern, family have 
for years been the most popular of tender ferns. 
In the struggle to exchange the rather statu- 
esque beauty of the old sword fern type for the 
fluffy ruffles of the maidenhairs they have gone 
through so many freakish variations in frond 
plumage as to suggest a movie show. All 
forms are beautiful, and a further reason for 
their popularity is that they are happy under 
conditions which almost any home can give 
them, even enduring some neglect and abuse. 
Once their soil dries out most ferns are ruined 
for the season. With repentant care, however, 
a nephrolepis will forgivingly regain its beauty. 
Even when young and growing in small’ pots 
the plants are attractive. 


Some Handsome Varieties 

If a number of ferns are desired for con- 
tinual decoration in living rooms the simple 
leaved forms of nephrolepis are best. The 
more showy plumose forms—Scotti, Whitmani, 
Wittboldi, Piersoni and Piersoni elegantissima 
are examples—have weightier fronds much 
laden with curlicues. When mature their own 
weight breaks down the frond stems, so that the 
plants lose symmetry. Their bright, plumy 
young fronds are beautiful for mingling with 
cut flowers, and the plants are useful for any 
location where contact or frequent moving does 
not endanger them. 

Some other stiff-fronded, handsome ferns 
that endure living room conditions quite well 
are Polystichum angulare, the shield fern, 
similar to the nephrolepis but having triangu- 
lar pinne; and the holly fern, Cyrtomium fal- 
catum. ‘The holly fern has glossy, wavy-edged 
pinne and when young is a favorite for table 
ferneries. Its mature fronds are about 2’ long 
and quite stiff. The best small ferns of this 
character for general house and window use 
are the pteris or spider ferns. Quite a number 
of them have golden-yellow stems and silvery 
leaf markings that brighten up the darker sorts 
used for fern dishes. Pteris argyrea, P. cretica 
and P. Victoria are most admired. 


L. GREENLEE 


The filmy, graceful fronds of the maiden- 
hair ferns are always exquisite and perhaps 
better loved than any others. Adiantum Far- 
leyense, queen of ferns, with mist-like, sweep- 
ing plumes of translucent green and young 
growth of delicate pink, must spend most of 
her time in a moister atmosphere than the liv- 
ing rooms afford. Their dust and dry heat 
would soon destroy her beauty. But everyone 
who has a little conservatory or greenhouse is 
sure to count several pots of this fern among 
her chief treasures. Nothing else is so charm- 
ing for table and mantel decoration; nothing 
else so brings out the beauty of orchids, roses, 
lilies or any other choice flower that may be 
mingled with its greenery. Really indispens- 
able it seems for state occasions in our rooms, 
or whenever we delight to honor some special 
guest. Some member of the family is usually 





Adiantum Farleyense, with 

sweeping green plumes and 

young growth of delicate pink, 
needs a moist atmosphere 



























Ne thr olepis 
Scotti is one 
of the showy 





members of 


the family 





thoughtful enough to remember to restore Far 
leyense to her humid atmosphere before drafts 
or dry heat have shriveled her finery. 

There is a hardier form of adiantum, A. 
capillus veneris imbricata, that endures house 
conditions almost as well as the Boston fern. 
Other lovely forms are A. bellum and A. cunea- 
tum. Basket ferns are beautiful for window 
use, and two of the adiantums, A. dolabriforme 
and A. ciliatum, both of which produce young 
plants from the tips of the fronds, quickly 
cover with them the moss of baskets. The re- 
sult is not such a fountain of fronds as the 
Boston fern makes when planted in baskets; 
the effect is dainty rather than spectacular. 


Fern Oddities 

Among the davallias and polypodiums are 
several sorts interesting on account of their odd 
rhizomes. These rest on the ground and are 
densely covered with long, coarse, yellow hairs. 
With maturity they hang over the sides of the 
pots and strongly resemble a rabbit's foot. 

Davallia bullata is the species sold in fern 
balls and wound into other odd shapes. Not 
all fern balls develop well, sometimes because 
they are not kept warm and moist enough. If 
the balls have been wound too tightly it is not 
difficult to cut strands here and there to allow 
them to soak up more water when immersed. 

Some of the aspleniums develop young plants 
along the stems of their fronds in a way that is 
both pretty and curious. When these are de- 
tached and potted they soon form independent 
young ferns. Well tended aspleniums are beau- 
tiful for many years and form grand speci- 
mens. They are firm textured enough to live 
in ordinary windows, and their delicately cut 
fronds are as refined as those of 
more capricious ferns. 

Much more expensive, curious and exacting 
as to culture are the platyceriums, or stag-horn 
ferns. They look like giant lichens growing 
from blocks hung upon the stems of tree ferns, 
or on the greenhouse wall. Only those who 
have some skill with tropical plants and can 
give tropical conditions under glass should at- 
tempt to grow them. 


some much 


Temperatures and Atmosphere 


A night temperature of about 55 to 60 de- 
grees, rising in daytime to 65 or 70, suits most 
ferns. In coldest weather the thermometer 
should not register less than 50 degrees. In 

(Continued on page 74) 








A vigorous speci- 
men of N. Whit- 
mani, before the 
fronds have aged 
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BLACK and GRAY 
IN A BEDROOM 


A Composition In Whicl 
Li aADLEN: Py lominatée 


WINNIFRED FALI 


FPYIAHAT a little knowledg dangerou 
| thing will be granted without argument 
ill who witnessed the wholesal perpetration o! 
gloomy horrors in the name of decorative art, in 
the earl tages of the craze for black which 
threatened to become epidemic a year or two 
ago Fortunate! the very virulence of the 
ittack hastened the crisis and brought about a 
needy convalescence; but it had se rved its pul 
pose, not only by demonstrating the viciousness 
of an unrestricted use of mourning hues, but 
ilso by arousing an appreciation of the incal 
culable value in a decorative composition, of 


the black not properly subordinated As a 
result, innumerable interiors are now being pro 
duced whose extreme effectiveness is due in no 
mall degree to the skilful introduction of black 
in limited and broken areas, instead of in the 


solid and forbidding masses earlier employed 


Where Black is Well Used 


One of the happiest results achieved by this 
means is shown in the accompanying illustra 
tions of a bedroom in a Massachusetts hom 
wherein the black elements have been handled 
with the utmost restraint and yet in a manner 
which gives life and brilliancy to the whol 

The walls, ceiling and woodwork of the room 

with the exception of the door frames—are 


painted an austere gray white, and the entire 


+) 


MOT 1 


covered with a velvet carpet in a tile 
pattern of grayish white and black Che glass 
curtains are of thin, shimmering white silk 
edged with narrow black and white fringe, and 
over them fall draperies of a heavier silk of 
soft gray covered with a large floral pattern in 
blue, dull purple and green with a touch of 
orange vellow These are bordered with inch 
wide folds of black taffeta 
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Northend 


Floral motifs in blue, dull purple and green taken from the draperies, were applied 
to the black painted panels of the dressing table and other furniture. The black is intro- 
duced only in limited and broken areas, as in the gray and black carpet and the black 


taffeta bindings of the over-drapes 


Glass curtains are white silk edged with narrow 


black and white fringe 


Ihe room contains one large easy chair up- 
holstered with sable velvet, which seems to 
draw to a focus all the smaller areas of black 
and prevent an effect of “spottiness.”” The rest 
of the furniture is finished in gray enamel of 
a medium tone, the chairs upholstered with the 
drapery material, and the bed, dressing table, 
mirror frame and chiffonier paneled and striped 
with black, and painted with motifs borrowed 
from the silk. The bed, of a most graceful de- 
sign, has a counterpane and valance of black 
taffeta embellished with bands of the drapery 








silk. Above it hangs a small oval mirror in a 
black and silver frame. Even the radiator is 
concealed by a metal grille enameled gray and 
black. The lighting fixtures are simple wall 
brackets of wrought iron that serve to carry the 
eye upward from the furniture to the black 
painted door frames. 


The Door Treatment 


The doors themselves constitute the most 
original and decorative feature of the entire 
room. They are enameled gray and each has 
five molded panels of equal dimensions, painted 
black and lined with white. The first and fifth 
panels are filled with elaborate floral designs 
composed of the same units as those used in the 
decoration of the furniture and, like those, 
adapted from the pattern of the window hang- 
ings. In each center panel is painted a large 
rosette in gray, white and orange—also an 
adaptation of a drapery motif—with four small 
ones in the corners. The second and fourth 
panels are left plain for the sake of contrast. 

Taken as a whole, this unusual bedroom fur- 
nishes a valuable object lesson in decorative 
economy. In the average room, enough deco- 
rative themes are jumbled together to supply 
an entire house if intelligently separated and 
developed. Here is an example which proves 
the ease with which a single rug, a roll of 
wall paper, or a length of fabric may be made 
to yield sufficient inspiration for the decoration 
of an entire room, without monotony, and with 
a marked gain in distinction. 


The walls, ceiling and woodwork, with the 
exception of the black door frames, are 
gray white. Panels of the doors have been 
given decorative designs in gray, white and 
orange on a black ground. The same sort 
of motif has been used on the bed. The 
coverlet is black taffeta with bands of the 
drapery silk. Fixtures are wrought iron 
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The editor is always glad to receive suggestions for this page, 


values an 


HE ways 

of boxing 
in the radiator 
are legion. Some 
are very artistic 
and very costly. 
And others can 
be made by the 
carpenter for a 
reasonable sum. 
The amount 
spent for this 
radiator grill 
will depend en- 
tirely upon what 
treatment the 
architecture of 
the room de- 
It may be a bronze grill, or it may be 


mands. 
just a shuttered and slatted window seat as 
shown in the illustration. 

The architecture of this room was Colonial, 
but there are dozens of types of rooms in which 
this treatment could be applied. 
the box on the window seat, is, of course, the 


The use of 


usual scheme. It might have made this device 
still more practical had the slats been arranged 
so that they could be closed, thus regulating the 
amount of heat sent into the room without 
altering the general effect. 


URING the planning 

of the house it is 

often desirable to make 

provision for that furni- 

ture which one already has 

on hand. When the time 

comes for its arrangement 

in the new home, the 

scheme of the room is 
easily accomplished. 

In the accompanying il- 
lustration provision had to 
be made for both a built-in 
china closet and a Shera- 
ton sideboard. A china 
closet extending into the 
room would have been an 
annoying obstruction. 
Hence, this placing of it in the jog of the wall 
above the sideboard. 

A treatment such as this is suitable to some 
types of Colonial dining rooms where intimacy 
and simplicity are required. The dining room 
is in the residence of Alexander Moffett, Esq., 


of which William Emerson was the architect. 


HERE are many homes that cannot afford 
the space for a separate playroom or in 
which it is more convenient that the children 


play under the direct eye of the mother. In 
such cases the toy closet in the living room or 
library will be found a useful device. The 
shelves should be so arranged that the child 
can reach them, and the habit of putting toys 
back in place after playing will both help the 
training of the child and keep the room in 
order. 
to be seen at a glance. 


Glass doors allow the entire contents 
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eight of them, and next month there will be eight more if space 


Architects furnish some of these ideas, and readers 


the others. 


and he 


idea at one dollar, which is paid to the contributor when this page 


goes to press. 




















MOVABLE shelf that requires only a nail 
to hang it on and a moment for hanging 
should appeal to the owner of the country cot- 
tage. It has a multitude of uses and could be 
used in almost any room to hold flowers or 
books or an ornament. A cover wil) sufficiently 
mask its mechanism. It costs 50 cents and is 
available in any finish. 


HE bother of hauling out ashes can be 

greatly reduced by using a mechanism 
for hoisting up the ashes from the cellar to the 
level of the street. In the illustration below is 
shown a new device whereby the ashes are 
loaded into a little car, run on an elevator, and 
raised up to the win- 
dow. A worm gear on 
the crank reduces the 
labor of hoisting to a 
minimum. The height 
is adjustable from 514 
to 8 feet. 














T is undeni- 
ably true that 
the dry heat 
which we use in 
our American 
homes is ruinous 
to furniture, 
books and pic- 
tures. This, of 
course, can be 
avoided by forc- 
ing damp air into 
the room or by 
using pans of 
water concealed 
on the radiator. 
But no matter 
how dampened, a 
direct draft of heat will play havoc with fur- 
nishings and the housebuilder should avoid it. 
The library grouping above shows one 
method of directing the force of the heat away 
from shelves of books. A shelf is built out over 
the top of the radiator. The radiator itself is 
concealed behind a bronze grill. Instead of 
the heat forcing its way up through the shelves 
and causing the bindings of the books to crack, 
it is directed out into the room, where it will 
bring about a more even temperature distribu- 
tion besides saving the books. 








HEN there is not 

sufficient provision 
made for direct light in an 
upstairs hall it can be 
brought in by the use of 
glassed doors. But since 
most of the rooms opening 
on an upper hall demand 
a degree of privacy, it is 
not practical to use the 
French door. In that case 
the glass must be limited 
to the upper half of the 
door and a curtain used 
behind it in the case of 
bedrooms. 

Harvey O'Higgins, the 
author, hit upon a scheme 
for furnishing hall light by letting in an ordi- 
nary sash into each door. This gave sufficient 
light and afforded a pleasing uniformity up- 
stairs. For a more pretentious house there 
could be made decorative iron grills that would 
give the hallway unique interest without in any 
way cutting down the light or lessening the 
effectiveness of the scheme. 


6 be usual practice of nailing the valance 

to the valance board is gradually being 
supplanted by the use of dress clasps. The 
pockets for the clasps are sewed on to a strong 
tape which is nailed to the board. When the 
board is in place it requires no time to snap 
on the valance. . This affords~just as firm an 
anchorage as nails and is twice as convenient. 
It also adds to the life of the fabric and makes 
spring cleaning and fall renovation much 
easier undertakings. 
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THE SHOPS 


j visualise the decorative 

slue and place of the articles in the home, 

pottery and furniture are grouped here w 
natural positions. Once visualized the nest 


‘ SEEN IN 


muse tt helps t 


thing is to write to the Shopping Service 
of House & Garpen, 19 West 44th St., Neu 
York Cut which will purchase the articies 

r 1: or send t the names of the shops 














Table, 6’ x 2’ x yl 
painted antique blue 
green lined 
yellow, $55 
vase of sojt green 
Capri ware, 11” 
high, $10 
sticks of 


$5 each: long bowl 


” ” 
of same, 14° x 4% 

$9 matolica jar, 
$8.25 om port, $2 75 


J ases of this r 
markable design 
would add great 
dignity to a living 


room mante 


Sofa, 644’, cushion, 
rolls and pillows 
striped sundour, 
$195 complete ; 
center pillow gold, 
other four and 
cushion green, rolls 
mulberry. Console, 
$28; stand, 9; 
chair with cushion 
and pillow, $75 
This library suite 
also includes 34” 
x 60” table, $7 
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Wrought iron ele 

tric candlestand, 
fitted with candle 
and globe, 56” high, 


$7? SO 


The lamps, which 
would be suitable 
for bedside tables, 
are of carved wood 
painted antique 
ivory and exquisite 
shades of blue and 
mulberry, 12” high 
$14.25 each. Parch- 
ment shades, painted 


te match, Y ICcTvoOSsS 


at bottom, $5.25 
each Oval shaped 
bowl with handles, 
in yellow glazed 


Italian ware, $12 





























(Left) Mahogany and 
cane wing chair, 
$14.50; stand, 22” 
high, $12; electric 
light stand, green 
bronze finish, adjust- 
able globe, 54”, $18; 
lacquered box, $30 


(Right) Brown ma- 
hogany armchair with 
dull blue denim up- 
holstery, $23; mirror 
of dull finish mahog- 
any, $18; Italian pot- 
tery vase, cream 
with natural flower 
design, 17”, $20; solid 
mahogany table, $50 


Waste basket of 
tooled leather, in blue, 
green and brown de- 
sign, 1714" high, $35 








Hand-forged, 

wrought iron cande- 

labra in this style 
come at $6 each 


(Left) The low 
bowl, which can be 
used for fruit or 
flowers, is of Canti 
galli, the rich, white 
Italian pottery. It 
is 10” in diameter 
$4.75. The vases 
are of the same 
ware, 8” high, $2.50 
each Such a_ set 
might serve as a 
mantel garniture, 
but would be at its 
best as a dining table 
decoration 
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Ha f Done 
' wo 
t ill 
tir Ae.) 
& KrOWT 
I te of food 
ts tl kitc!l 
t ir news 
7H s pa 
‘ 
¢} 
at st t 
i 
{ e1 
tes . 
First 
d 
Cabbag ’ d and 
’ ’ ’ , 
j y d - 
| ings 1 
n ‘| . t. ¢ t ing 
itl iat her { | sted 
! } df tutu 
l first { them t i 1 oni I 
tient inning. drying and | servings information 
ut which has been distributed so generally this 
summer that I will not attempt to take it up in detail 
here ex ptt ill attent\ to one tact that 1s very Ire 
juently overlooked, Canning and drying by the person 
ith a hor garden is managed quite differently than 
by the on vithout a garden ho is buying food pro 
clucta when they are cheap in the open market to put 
up ft winter use In the latter case you get a bush 
or two of one thing at a time and have a canning or a 
cl ing & that lasts for a da‘ 


two. In the former 


u should be prepared to hand all surplus quanti 


inds in a day, when 


ties, perhay several different k 

they are ready to use ft your garde lo anyone 
interested in canning and drying | would suggest 
riting to the Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 


ire at Washington, D. ¢ for Farmer's Bulletin No 


439. “Canning by the One Period Cold Pack Method” 
ind Bulletin No. 840 Drying Fruits and Vegetables 
in the Home These give in plais inderstandaAble 
inguage information on the siest and best methods 
for ¥ ito ume 





Parenidis stored in i ves filled vith dry 
ind il keep r winter w 
N the first place, a great ny gardeners—and not 
only beginners—make istake of letting up on 
their garden long befor t season has come to a 
close. Keep your crops growing up to the last minute! 
To do this means that ther ist be no let-up in 


cultivation or in spraying of such crops as are subject 
to injury from blight, which often destroys or cuts 
down to a very large extent the vields of potatoes 
melons, beans, celery and a number of other vegetables 

While most of the vegetables which are to be stored 
for winter should not be put away until the approach 
of really cold weather, there are many which will be 
spoiled by the first frost, and these should be looked 
after before there is danger of that happening. One 
ine xpected frosty night will put an end to such things 


IN G 


and the 





Things You Have Grown 


D. R. EDSON 


$s lima beans, melons, tomatoes, squashes, pumpkins 
sxcumbers, corn and okra. Lettuce, egg-plant and 
ppers will stand a little more more but not much 


Cherefore the gardener who wants to get all that he 
in out of all that he has put into his garden will be 
the alert to save these things 
They can be saved in one of two ways, either by 


tecting then 


so that they will not be injured, taking 
dvantage of the two or three weeks of good weather 


ich are pretty sure to follow the first cold snap; OF 

harvesting them in advance and making the most 

it can be made of the products before they have 
spoiled by being frosted 
In this connection the new 
gardener should learn to distin- 


iish the difference there is be 

een fruits that are “maturs 

nd those that are fully ripe 
Vegetable fruits—as well as 

st tree fruits—may be said to 
be mature when they have at- 
tained their full size or develop- 


ent. Practically all of them, 
if picked in this state and put 
vay under conditions favor- 


ible for keeping them, will ripen 
ip alterw ird and in most cases 
as good as if they had rip- 
ened fully where they grew If 
not fully developed under the 
same treatment they will of 
course merely dry up and shrivel 
or decay It often happens that 
if there is danger of frost the 
ripe and mature fruits may be 
removed to safety and those not 
yet fully developed left on the 


plant or vine to take their 


unces of coming through 


_ of t vine crops oO! 
4 curcubits, such as melons, 


cucumbers, squash, citron, et 


ire quite tender. A first frost, oughly before 


even if light, will usually kill away 


the vines down to the ground 
Two weeks or so before frost is to be expected, go 
through the garden and cut off entirely the ends of the 
vines a few joints beyond all fruits of such size as 
may reasonably be expected to mature before the 
vines are killed, so that the strength of the plants may 
be thrown into these fruits, instead of being wasted 
m those which in any event will be too small to har- 
vest Some time later, if the vines have not been 
killed outright by the first cold night, all the fruits 
on each vine or hill may be moved about so as to be in 
one or two central points, while still attached to the 
vines on which they are grow 
ing, so that they may be readily 
covered if a sudden hard frost 
sets in unexpectedly 

Beans: A large percentage of 
the beans which go to waste in 
the average garden might be 
saved. While most varieties can 
be used as dry o1 shelled beans 
for winter, the gardeners make 
the mistake of leaving the sur- 
plus pods on the vines indef 
initely, with the result that they 
either sprout or get mouldy be 
fore they are gathered. As frost 
time approaches pick ill the 
immature pods that can be used 
either as snap beans or for can- 
ning. A first frost sufficient to 
kill the foliage is not likely to 
injure those that have matured 
enough to be used as “green 
beans” for either cooking or 
canning. Such should be re- 
moved and then the whole vines 
may be stored in an airy place 
under cover to dry out further; 
or all the dry pods may be 
picked off, as seems most con- 
venient. If a late planting of 
snap beans is in danger of get- 
ting caught by an early frost, 
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One Hundred Per Cent. Benefit from the Work You 








ilmost any covering will serve 
it may readily be protected by to keep off the early frosts 


Garden 


CR O FP 


House & 


A R 


this Summer 


ising marsh hay or several pieces of bagging to throw 
over the plants in the row. 

Tomatoes: ‘Tomatoes are another thing often going 
to waste by being left too long and getting caught by 
the first frost. Sometimes these frosts will blacken 
the foliage without spoiling the fruit, but more often 
the latter is frost-bitten in the upper side and rots 
ilmost immediately thereafter. Where there are only 
i dozen plants or so it is often easy to keep these 
covered up with old pieces of bagging or with news- 
papers, so that one may have them for a week*longer 
If this is not done all the larger vines 
should be cut back, a week or 
more before danger of frost, to 
the larger bunches of fruit 
which would tend to mature be- 
fore freezing They can then 
be left until the last moment 
and taken in when the first 
freeze seems imminent. If the 
whole plant is taken up, surplus 
foliage cut-away, and the plant 
hung up in some place protected 
from the frost, the fruits will 
continue to grow and gradually 
ripen, or the large green fruits 
may be picked off and placed 
in straw or excelsior in a cold- 
frame or a cool room, where 
they will continue to ripen up. 
By these methods “fresh” toma- 
toes may be had for some weeks 
after the plants outdoors have 
been destroyed by frost. 

Sweet Corn: If one has made 
a late planting of sweet corn 
that will not all mature before 
danger of frost, the best way of 
keeping it is to cut down the 
stalks the day that frost threat- 
ens and put them in small 
shocks, just as field corn is han- 


than usual 


Let the potatoes dry off thor- dled. Once the foliage has 


storing them wilted it will not get frozen as 
in the growing plant, but will 
dry up in a natural way. In the 
meantime there is enough sap in the stalk to keep 
the ears plump and much fresher than they would be 
if picked off altogether for some days. 

Lettuce: While lettuce will stand a light frost with- 
out much injury, it is well to provide marsh hay, 
leaves, or some other covering that can be put on 
quickly. The former is especially good as it admits 
plenty of air. If covered with marsh hay—put along 
the rows so that the plants may be quickly covered 
when frost threatens—they may be kept growing for 
several weeks longer than otherwise. Mature plants 
taken up with roots and soil 
and placed in a frame close to- 
gether will remain fresh for a 
long time if the soil is kept 
moist, but the foliage should not 
be allowed to become dry. 

Peppers and egg-plants, like 
tomatoes, should be picked be- 
fore danger of a frost that would 
injure the fruit, although they 
may remain growing for some 
time after the foliage has been 
blackened by a light frost. Store 
in a cool, dry place after pick- 
ing them. 


HERE are a number of 

other crops which, while 
they will not have to be taken 
from the garden before the first 
frost, have to be especially pre- 
pared for harvesting before they 
are ready. Among these are 
onions, celery, cauliflower, en- 
dive and cos lettuce. 

Onions should be pulled as 
soon as the tops turn yellow and 
die down. If they are left and 
rainy weather sets in they are 
almost sure to send up new 
sprouts and make new roots, 
which all but ruins them. The 

(Continued on page 72) 
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FACTS 


ABOUT COLOR 


The Fundamental Principles Governing Color Selection 


This is the first 
mental facts of matters concernin 
the house and the maintenance of the gardens 


and Color Arrangement in a Room 


f a series of pages in which will be told the funda 
the construction and decoration of 
For the sake of easy 


onsumption they are set down in the shortest possible terms. Nest 
Thirty Facts About Building Materials” will be explained 


m 


KNOWLEDGE of the value 
Color Effects and effect of colors and the 


effects one produces on the 
other is necessary to the building up of a color scheme 
in a room. Hit and miss combinations are unrestful 
ind annoying. They produce chaos. These rules of 
color have been worked out through long study of 
color experts; they are accepted by decorators as 
fundamental! 


Blue is a contrasting color. It reflects less light 
than it receives. Consequently objects that it colors 
seem smaller than they are. The predominance of 
blue in a room, then, will actua!’y make it appear 
smaller. 


Yellow is an expanding color, It reflects light more 
readily than any other color and seemingly diffuses 
more light than it receives. Hence, it makes an ob- 
ject seem larger than it is. 


Red is a positive color. It reflects almost exactly 
the same quantity of light that it receives. Objects 
that it colors hold their true value. But red is gen- 
erally so strong a color that it must be used sparingly 
to get proper effects. 


The cold colors are grays, mauves, violets and 
blues, unless used in combination with warm tones. 
Blue-green is cool and retiring. 


Green, purple and brown and all other combined 
colors will follow the tendencies of the dominant 
primary color in their mixtures. A green with a 
strong yellow cast, as olive, will follow the general 
rule of yellow; green with a strong blue cast like 
blue-green, will follow the general rule for blue. 


N selecting colors for papers and 
Using Colors I hangings for a room do not trust 

to your judgment in the shop. 
Colors in the hand may look quite different on the 
wall. Also, colors in the small compass of a sample 
will not appear as strong as they will be on the large 
space of a wall. Take the sample home, hang it in 
place, and study it in all lights and in all moods 


It is not advisable to mix warm and cold colors on 
the same walls or in adjacent spaces. Thus gray 
walls call for dull blue or green curtains; cream walls 
for yellow, brown, buff or apple-green curtains. 


Rooms cold in atmosphere can be warmed by using 
cream or gold gauze for sash curtains. Gauze will 
diffuse the light and give it an even tone over the 
room. A north room or any room more or less sun- 
less requires the warm, sun-producing yellows, pinks, 
apple-greens, beige and wood colors. 


A cold room can be warmed up by an introduction 
of warm color spots in such accessories as lampshades, 
and sofa pillows of rose or yellow material. 


In every room there should be a dominant color 
Contrasting color with this should be limited to pro- 
portions which give simply a pleasing emphasis. 


Colors Effect 


gy that colors affect 
Colors 


each other. The well studied 
scheme of a room may be en- 
tirely changed by the light shed on it by the curtains. 
A deep blue vase will appear purple if the sash cur- 
tains are mauve gauze; it will take on a yellowish- 
green tint if the curtains shed a yellow light over it. 


To place white by the side of a color, heightens 
or intensifies that color. Black has the opposite effect, 
it deadens it. Gray, being a medium between the 
two extremes, renders an adjacent color less brilliant 
but at the same time takes to itself a complement of 
that color. 


Cream, tan, gray and green are best for halls, liv- 
ing rooms and dining rooms, according, of course, to 
the amount of light admitted into these rooms, the 


nth 





cream and tan being warm colors that are required 
in a north room. 


In bedrooms, a light color should predominate. It 
is restful. The colors should be dainty and soft. 
Soft blues, soft yellows, soft pinks and soft creams 
are best. 


For a large, well lighted room, yellow, red and 
orange in delicate shades are not as desirable as 
orange, violet and russet in light shades. 


As one ascends in a house and the light grows 
stronger, there is less need for light colors. A glossy, 
ivory white in a third floor sunny bedroom would 
be too glaring for comfort. Hence, a semi-gloss or a 
dull finish is preferable. 


N selecting colors for lampshades 
and shields remember that arti- 
ficial light changes colors per- 
ceptibly. An orange light makes white appear orange; 
red, red-orange; yellow, orange-yellow; green, yellow- 
green; blue, reddish-gray; violet, a purple-gray ; black. 
brown. 


Light on Color 


Yellow light gives to white a yellow appearance; 
to red, orange-brown; to yellow, a deeper tone; green, 
yellowish-green; blue, slate-gray; black, olive-black. 


Green light makes white appear green; red, yellow- 
ish-brown; yellow, yellow-green; blue, blue-green: 
black, greenish-gray. 


Blue light on white makes it appear blue; red, pur- 
ple; orange, plum; green, blue-green; blue, a deeper 
blue; black, a bluish-black. 


Violet rays make white appear violet; red, purple; 
orange, a red-gray; yellow, a purple-gray; blue and 
blue-violet and black, a violet black. 


EFORE selecting a color scheme 
Color Schemes for a room, study the exposure 
of the room and the amount of 


light that comes into it. This will be governed by 
the points of the compass, the proximity of trees or 





other buildings, and the overhang of eaves The 
type of furniture to be used in the room will also have 
some effect on the general scheme Heavy dark oak 
or walnut will call for more lightening than would 
furniture painted light French gray or yellow 


For a hall Red orange walls; woodwork of an 
tique oak stain touched with blue-violet; yellowish 
green hangings: dull finish antique oak furniture 
blue-violet upholstery; red-orange rug 


For a living room: Yellowish-green walls; antique 
oak woodwork stained and touched with red orange; 
hangings of figured fabrics with blue, violet-red and 
red-orange; antique dull oak furniture; upholstery 
same as hangings with a few pieces in red-orange; 
blue-violet rug 


For a living room or libary Brown floor cover 
ings; tan walls; sapphire blue, tan, brown and dull 
pink drapery fabrics; sapphire blue velour cushions; 
dull pink shades trimmed with blue guimpe. 


For a dining room: Yellow-orange walls; antique 
oak stain woodwork; hangings of figured fabrics with 
red-orange or blue-violet predominating; antique dull 
oak furniture; blue-violet upholstery; dark gray rug. 


For a dining room Dull green-blue floor cover- 
ings: dull oak colored wainscot; gray, brown and 
mulberry figured wall paper; yellow, green and mul- 
berry upholstery and hangings; plain mulberry 
cushions. 


For a bedroom: Rose rugs; gray walls; rose, gray, 
black, green and yellow hangings; hangings and cov- 
ers bound with plain green taffeta; rose upholstery; 
gold and rose iccessorle s. 

For a bedroom: Green floor covering; white wails; 
green, yellow and white draperies; green upholstery ; 
bright light. yellow and clear green accessories 


I is generally recognized that 
Period Colors ] each of the periods has a dis- 

tinctive color or series of colors 
Students trace the influence back to Greece, Egypt and 
Pompeii, where colors were used in their full values 
Such bits as we have of these colors are faded and 
softened with age, but there is every reason to believe 
that they were not toned down originally, 


There is generally a reason for the use of certain 
colors in certain periods. Thus, our Colonial and 
Georgian interiors were painted white for the simple 
reasor. that the ceilings were low and the windows 
small, and white furnished the necessary artificial 
light. 


Decorators recognize a certain shade of green as 
Empire green. Here again there is a reason. The 
furniture of the Empire style was mahogany with 
brass trimmings, and green furnishes a pleasing con- 
trast. 


Louis XIV and XV were characterized by a use of 
gold. These two periods were outgrowths of the Re- 
naissance, and in Italian Renaissance interiors and 
paintings the use of gold is evident. Louis XVI, on 
the other hand, was a return to the classic style and 
showed a more restrained use. of color. 


Adam caught the inspiration for his style from 
Pompeii. Now, the original Pompeian colors, as ex- 
plained above, were white, yellow, blue, red and black, 
all in their full strength. These colors were obviously 
inharmonious in English residences and with the del- 
icate lines of Adam furniture. Adam chose light 
backgrounds and_ accented the design with stronger 
colors, such as white medalions and figures on pale 
blue grounds, and vice ver 


The Elizabethan fabrics have rich backgrounds 
with floral and figure designs in black, red, deep 
yellow and dark blue. The furniture was oak, and 
these are colors that enliven oak. 
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THE GARDEN of YELLOW and DEEP MAROON 


An All-season Planting Plan Which Gives Life to the Garden Color 



































































Scheme While Retaining Softness in the General Tone 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


. . . : On the coping ‘of the pool are pots of 
to be t ife , standard azalea Anthony Foster, which is 
their of a rich pastel yellow. These would of 








jua course be forced in the greenhouse and 
ling! placed in the garden, where for a time in 
‘ early summer their reflection in the pool 
y idds a vivid touch which is soon super- 
uma seded by bold splashes of the mahogany- 
colored oriental poppy. The remainder 
t lo not of the planting in the immediate vicinity 
é gold of the pool is low and of an irregular dis- F 
thia and position; little clumps of primroses and * 
transi alyssum Silver Queen, interspersed by pale U4 
t daffodils, and these in turn accented 4 
t it und by a very few blood-red early tulips. 
pe, & cl Somewhat later comes the graceful Darwin 
u se in tulip Moonlight, whose slender egg-shaped 
cups of luminous yellow give ample reason 
ies of hot for its name. In early summer and in 
conformity with the plagting on the outer i 
I ’ edge of the circle, appear irregular clumps 
that I of lemon and garnet snmapdragons, ac- 
' , cented by the stalks of a cream-colored 
oe and dark red gladiolus which harmonize 
ite perfectly with them. 
test care lest The earliest effects, in addition to the : 
trude on t ftnes In August the picture is filled with golden anthemis, daisy- shrubs on the outside, are obtained by ‘ 
' f I d iknes ike and carefully distributed for the greatest effectiveness borders of dull yellow hyacinths and dark ‘4 
lity | lided a das ft in color masse red wallflowers, which outline the outer 
walks; while white trumpet and Leedsii 
hint “ r royal ! narcissi of the palest imaginable yellow 
Cert gladioh, not ikespeare, aptly in early June is literally a shower of fragrant semi- lead in long slender lines down the edges of the cross 
tl I i louble blooms of a clear sulphur yellow while walks, focusing in bold clumps around the coping of 
, . grouped in front of them are some dark red varieties, the pool. Of these, Mrs. Langtry at $1.50 per hundred, 
The General Effect nentioned in the list Mrs. Thompson at $3.75, and Katherine Spurrel at ‘ 
By its nature the color s geests great Che arbor is covered with yellow climbing roses $4.20 are the least expensive, the others ranging from 
breadth of treatment t rangement of the flowers ind the marvellous tracery of the five-fingered akebia the latter figure to $14. : 
in large and effecti masse This effect is achieved ith its oddly shaped chocolate colored flowers, and Early and late tulips of dark red and pale yellow ! 
by the comparative shortness of the list and the frank in September by Clematis panticulata, a mass of are planted in a broad band next to the central circle : 
sign of the garder vhich admirably lends creamy white. Here too are a succession and variety of box, and in front of the polyantha roses. The j 
ft asses of bloor \ cheerful of bloom that far surpass the usual arrangements of ground beneath them is carpeted with pale yellow 
t ts domimant characteristx in effect ac only one climber English primroses—a flower which is most effective 
the dark garden house, the russet Che large circle is outlined by a low hedge of cop- in mass. These with the tulips may be removed to 
of tan irk f ave the rich green of the pery yellow dwarf or polyantha roses, which bloom make room for the snapdragons and gladioli, or the 
brig g | hedg i Ilwarf box from June until frost. The four large beds are ac latter may be inserted between them with a less luxuri- 
frames | bed Outside the heds e masses cented by the golden tassels of the standard laburnu int effect. The tulips may be dried out, the primulas 
wl fect transplanted in a re- 
f sht a ' ' serve garden, and 
sce itself , Te erg 7% both replanted in the 
tr} begins it early fall so they will 
I th Japa be ready for another 
nen itch-1 i season’s flowering 
Ma this is { i Other tulips are 
‘ api planted in clumps 
bu Cornus mas in throughout the garden 
Apri ! in late au where there is room 
tumn | th native for them, but especial- 
itch-ha All of ly in front of the roses 
these ha delicate and peonies. Of these 
blossoms of light vel Moonlight at $7.50 
low, which in May be per hundred and Flava 
conn very striking at $12 are the only 


} . 
with the aid of labur expensive ones, the 
others averaging 
about $4.50. 


nun of golden chain 
With a certain per 


centag ft white for 
instar in April the omaemagcg 
Manuele stellate. Uy German iris of the 


fringe-like creamy yel palest straw color in 





low yood andthe well balanced clumps 
white fringe-tree in still further accentu- 
| 


mate spring-—we evolv: ates the circle, and is 
distributed in bold 


masses throughout the 


a contrasting hack 
ground for the whok 








Inside the hedge garden. As minor ac- 
certait rubs and cents on all the cor- 
roses pay royal trib ners is placed Alys- 
ut At the outer cor sum saxatile Silver 
: strong Tee Queen, a pale yellow 

f « berry shrul variety, far more 
\ innamor igreeable to the eye 
nt vn flowers than the blatant dar 
’ fecti { ‘ delion yellow of the 
the « 1s type so commonly 

aides of S , . used in edgings | 
: ’ . 
How \ ano Slt a Of the peonies, 
trances are sentinelled which are in bloom 
with Harrison's yel , : , a ; with the yellow iris 

: . e¢ ‘ 2 heet ; wy . e ce rete : » onth ark eree » bh . . 7 

low rose. an old-fas) Yellow iris is at us best in May, when it contrast pleasingly with the dark green of the box (Continued on page 
ianed favorite which edgings. Here again the value of massing certain things is seen AR) 
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garden with a 


The 


rectangular 
central feature 
below 


planting 
key is 





PLANT! 


EARLY SPRING—APRIL AND MAY 
YELLOW—PERENNIALS 
1. Pris 2 yaris: English primrose; large solitary 
10W 5 i p lest yellow 
rimula ? superba: giant yellow polyanthus 
ery large flowers in clusters, pale yellow, 
golden eye 
: ssum saratile, var. Silver Queen: Gold Dust, 
ry light yellow variety 
YELLOW BULBS 
3 Hvacinth, Yellow ammer creamy vellow 
Hyacintl Primros Perfection soft | ros 
ve 
+ Na Ssus, daffodils 
Leedsii halice and shogt-cupped varieties, 
white, cream or pale primrose (best ones ar« 
Starred) 
Mrs. Langtry pure white cup, 


perianth 
. 


primrose 


Fairy Queen: perianth and cup pure white 

Katherine Spurrell: perianth white, cup soft 
yellow 

Ariadne perianth ivory-white, cup amber 
yellow 

Bridesmaid: perianth pure white, cup fluted, 
edged primrose 

*Duchess of Westminster perianth pure 
white, cup soft canary yellow with darker 
i 


edge 
White Trumpet: ‘trumpet as long as periantl 
segments 


Lady 


Audrey: perianth milk white, cup prim 
Grace Darling: 


trumpet crean 


twisted perianth of white 


*Mrs. Thompson: perianth creamy white 
trumpet yellow 
Madame de Graaf: perianth pure white, trum 
pet primrose 
5. Early tulips 





Lord Derby: creamy white, large globular flower 


Princess Ida: white, striped creamy yellow, 
yellow base. 
Maroon—PERENNIALS 
Chieranthus Chicri English wallflower; darkest 
red, almost black 
7 Trillium erectum: three-leaved night-shade; very 
dark red 


Maroon—Bu ces 
8. Early tulips 
Apollo: dull blood red, 
edged amber-brown; 
} 


yreen asc 


changing to claret, 
very large flower with 
SPRING—LATE MAY AND EARLY JUNE 
YELLOW 
[ris Germanica, var 
rht straw color 
Peony, Delia: deep sulphur yellow witl 
, ] h! 


PERENNIALS 
flavescens: 


green 


German iris, 


NG 


YELLOW 
1] May-flowering tuli 
Moonlight: soft but luminous canary-yellow, 
long, oval flowers 
Flava: creamy canary ye 


LI 


BuLss 





llow, large flower on 


Miss primrose-yellow, darker 
with age 
Waite Sururs FoR CONTRAST 
12. Spirae Van Houttei Van Houtte’s_ spirea; 
lrooping masses of pure white flowers 
Excellent background for May-flowering 
tulips 
Maroon—PERENNIALS 
13 Peony 
Mrs. Key single, dark blackish red, golden 
stamens 
Rubra trinimphans: double, dark red, somewhat 


bluer in tone 


Maroon—Buces 
14. May-Flowering Tulips 
André Doria: velvety reddish maroon, shading 
- to blood-red 
King Harold: deep ox-blood red, purple-black 
jase. 


MIDSUMMER—JUNE AND EARLY JULY 


YELLOW—PERENNIALS 

15 Yucca filamentosa Adam's needle; 
white clusters, very striking 

l¢ Spirea filipendula flore pleno: double flowered 
dropwort, cream-white; tall, delicate clusters 

17. Hemerocallis flava: early lemon lily 

18 {quilegia chrysantha: late-flowering 
columbine 


tall, cream- 


lemon-yellow 


19. Digitalis grandiflora: late foxglove pale yellow 
lined brown 
20. Althea rosea: hollyhocks, frilled pale yellow and 
salmon tints 
Yr_ttow—Survues anp Roses 
21. Polyantha rose: George Elgar; clear coppery yel 


low, blooming from June until frost 
rose Harrison’s Yellow: double, sulphur 
vellow, profuse fragrant flowers 
23. Climbing 
Goldfinch: soft 
white 
Gardenia 
24 Cytisus lat 
standards, 
of yellow 


Brier 


roses 


yellow, changing to lemon and 


vellow, vigorous, Wichuriana type 


rnum, var. Adami: golden chain, half 
2%4-3’ high, long pendent tassels 


Maroon—PERENNIALS 
William, 
Mahonv: 


25 Dianthus barbatus: Sweet 
only 


2¢ Papaver 


darkest red 


rientale, var dark 


crimson 


maroon poppy, shaded mahogany 
: double maroor 


hollyhocks 


27. Althea rosea 
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28 Hybrid 


Maroon 


SurvusBs, Roses anp VINES 
Tea roses 
Richmond 


brilliant crimson irlet; well-shaped 
yuds 
Gruss an Teplitz: scarlet, shading crimson 
9 Hybrid Perpetual rose General Jacqueminot 
scarlet-crimsor 
9. Calycanthus floridus: Carolina alispice; chocolate 
colored flowers with spicy odor Medium 
ize shrub 
31 Akebia quinata: good climber, delicate foliage 
violet-brown flowers with cinnamon odor 


LATE SUMMER-—JULY AND AUGUST 
YELLOW— PERENNIALS 
32 Anthemis tinctoria var. alba 
paler than the type; 
low center 
33 Hemerocallis Thunhergti: late lemon lily 
YELLOw—ANNUAL BuLss 
34. Cactus dahlias 
Countess of Lonsdale 
apricot. 
Cockatoo: fawn 
Gladioli 


chamomile, a variety 
creamy white with .yel 


salmon pink, amber and 


yellow, suffused white 


35 Niagara: clear vellow, carmine throat 
Canary Bird: clear yellow 
Klondyke: clear yellow, crimson-maroon blotch 


in throat 
Fill in after bulbs with annuals, such as 
snapdragon, cream color dwarf nasturtium Pearl 
coffee color annual phlox, and canary stocks 


lemon 
pale 


Maroon— PERENNIALS 


36 Vonarda didyma: bee balm; heads of deep red, 
from mid-June to early September 
Maroon—ANNUAL BuLBs 

37 Cactus dahlias 
Phoenix: dark velvety crimson 
Uncle Tom: dark maroon, nearly bla 


Fill in after bulbs with annuals, dark red dwarf 
nasturtium, King of T Thumbs, dark red 
lragon 

AUTUMN-—SEPTEMBER TO NOVEMBER 
"PLLOW— PERENNIALS 
38 Hardy chrysanthemums, September-flowering 
Ralph Curtis: creamy-white 


snap 


Wells Primrose: yellow 
Large flowered Ashbury white suffused 
sulphur 
King Henry: straw white 
39. Clematis paniculata: Japanese Virgin’s Bower: a 


covered 


1utumy 


perennial vine with mass of small 


white flowers in 


Mare PERENNIALS 
40. Helenium autumnale, var. Riverton Gem: yellow, 
changing to red 
Helenium antumnale var superbum rubrum 


color of the blood-red wallflower 


41. Hardy chrysanthemums 
Brown Bessie: small bronze button. 
Rieck Douglas: dark red, large loose flowers. 
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, When the The tops 
‘ her re of all per- 
‘ if ennials 
, " j in should be 
, " cut and 
) hang burned 
j in ifter the 
" ’ [ blooming 
" ir season 
” wy Allen Pos ted , 21 Small fruits such 28 Jerusalem arti- 
in 1849 1+ What about pro y 
or a en potlen 4 Sabie as raspberries, black- choke can be dug now 
1 ; r danas . 
> - j Sweet potatoe saad ther tender Gow erries, gooseberries and and stored for winter 
7 ; ; " j i¢ 2 it i¢ uy : . 2. Tr P - 
> a) it racks stand gra . ready mn = ers? Sometimes we currants ro pon ey an rhis tabl a Rog 
ere ‘ no i ooters 3 e roum r ~ -get: > an 
<a i I : i ~ have weeks of fine ! te - 8 ~ p ‘ic a — “< € i. A 
r an . , ra Sines Sete,” Qian judging excep yy the weather after the first surrounding delicious when proper!) 
, “ : size of the tuber This killing frost , few should be thoroughly prepared It is quite 
he erent " - hoinad : distinct f a 
‘ Zz. ? has quit the i ~ detern me y old sheets or like ma- ’ ilche d a 9 ot “a t Setepet ae ee w=. 
ZL = te im ounrne -T7) . > , ri > " 2 ‘ 
’ at ’ a Ta tee h " . it terial will save many _ m se” 1€ . nter =. inf ) a. Pe * 
r 1 1 . ! o > - a *rtz dese es to be 
A Mm Y tnd English | carefully with the ! plants for bloom during Any f the customary a — _ 
, gers, disturbing it 1 mulching materials may more popular and bet 
summer's done , this period r , 
Kipling |™more than necessary be used for this ter known. 

! After the frost 8. All palms and 1 Beans and other 22. You must mulch 29. Everlasting flow- 
> s struck your toma other greenhouse plants tender vegetables in the your strawberries if you ers, such as helichry 
< toes, it s a good plan should be watered more garde mn can be saved want good fruit. Take sum, should now be 

: to re ve all the fruit, | sparingly now These for weeks by proper care that the manure gathered and hung up 
(a) wrapping it in paper | plants have finished | protection Old pieces does not come in con- to dry for several days, 
- ind = putting sway in | their current season's | of burlap or even tar tact with the crown of after which they can 
© xes in the cellar. See | growth and the ripening | paper may be used the plant. A slight cov- be used in the house 
= , that each tomato | process is now in or Lettuce may be cov ering of salt hay is also | Do not use any water 
a“. ler, so avoid forcing ered with salt hay advisable. in their vases 
l¢ Potatoes should ‘ 
: It ulvisable to 9 Arrangements | be dug now and stored 23. All pot plants in 30. Don’t neglect to 
Pa keep the banked up hould be made for put for winter. Pick out a | the frames, such as , ed nan ol roses 
< md the celery In ting away hydrangeas, clear day and let the primula, Semen. ers ae op ee ~ es 
CQ g hi select sucubas and bay trees potatoes be dry when eraria and calceolaria enn oe : a m« n 
WY) ither when the plants \ garage or other build they are put away in should now be brought retias, gladiolus an 
tx) e perfect ! and ing where the temper » cool. dark. dry cel inside These plants other bulbs of this 
: t il get | ature can be kept just | jor Remove any | ate liable to be bothered | class are best if lifted 
—_ ‘ nto the heart of above freezing point uked earth before they with insect pests, so use | out of the ground and 
t ' se oeso : aie ate » nallas 
pla the leal place are stored a preventive spray stored in a dry cella: 
. . Hallowe’ er 
; P = Deed aif shote 7 owe en. 
Th ’ — W he the foliage | Just as soon as 1; After the frost Daniel Webster died, 
i << " : 1852. 31. In very exposed 
ik sf nal ’ =~ t ellow on decid the tops are frozen, has cut down youi places, the cold weather 
rt ; | hy! " ‘ ] ‘ ops " e « ’ ‘ eT 
nder slbouw 7,1 is trees and shrubs, | is sdvisable to cut down dahlias - tor -- be 24. Plantings of all | is apt to root-kill rasp 
ts yy cat ‘ n ved all the pere nnials ; f rc moved W ie a a the kinds will improve by berries and _blackber 
— lransplanting a new these ire lett ¢ ve r the nite sik e, and the mulching them with ; ‘ They had better 
’ Z. intings should be at winter the y look very come ‘ ~' be dug up manure every winter. be laid down and 
OQ 7 ~—s — Tho —— a 11 eet yo my 2 sy eae 4 This should be practiced buried. This is also an 
a le ent Oo roken down and ma ‘ ane! ’ cots always in the case o excellent way to pre 
— wait t hard frost ted with snow arefully specimen plants -rve hyd yeas 
> | m plant serve hydrangeas. 
-_ 
> ‘ soon as il. Perennial gat 18. Fall is the prop- | Balaclava Charge, 1854. | This Kalendar of the 
< santhe s show ens should be attended er time to prune grapes 2 render ever- gardener’s labors is 
rn | wrrangements | to now f you have If this is left until | greens should be pro- | aim as a reminder 
a vuld = he made to |not overhauled yours | spring, the canes will tected for the wintes for undertaking all his 
od hade the roof slightly for a number of years, | bleed Grapes will | Use straw evergreen tasks in season. It is 
f rhis lengthens the pet- | this is the time to d stand heavy pruning; | boughs, or burlap. Sym- | fitted to the latitude of 
~ . considerably and it Divide all perenni in fact, they need it. metrical trees such as the Middle States, but 
I gives a much better ils and provide them So don’t be afraid of junipers can be tied to- its service should be 
- eveloped flower with some manure itting them quite hard. gether for protection. available for the whole 
country if it be re- 
membered that for 
Bult planting 12 Fire heat in the 19 The asparagus 26. Lime is. valuable every one hundred 
ild be attended to greenhouse is apt to bed should receive some in the soil as it releases miles north or south 
~ now with the excep breed green fly, red attention immediately nitrogen and makes it there is a difference of 
< ion f hardy lilies. | spider and other pests after the tops turn yel available for the plants. from five to seven 
Q The earlier these bulbs | Frequent damping down low Cut them off with It is a good practice to days later or earlier in 
— ‘ in the growur the with water am occa a scythe anc 1oroughiy use lime in sour gro ( raden op- 
I 1 th ! i yth 1 tl hl; l i ir ground performin ard p 
~ etter results you will | sional spraying with | mulch the bed with | in the fall, letting it | erations. he dates 
bt. ave Tulips, narcis- mild insecticides must manure or seaweed in lie there all winter. It given are, of course, 
und scillas are a few be resorted to preparation for winter may be applied now for an average season. 
bags . ‘ cs Theodore R -velt = 
i buriah will save o It is good prac Sir Henry Irving died 2 Roses in the s nee — ti ves Approximately 20 per 
; beans fs < e to use lime water 1905. greenhouse should be orn, 1 cent of . each potato 
© the greenhouse and 13 Parsley, sage, | growing rapidly and 27. Don’t neglect to pared by ordinary 
myer ~ ames at this season of | thyme, sweet marjoram | will stand light appli- et away such vegeta- | household methods is 
— ¢ year t prevents und «other herbs and | cations of liquid plant les as pumpkins and | Jost. Potatoes that are 
a the soil f souring flavorings of this type | food Keep the plants | squash. They can be boiled or baked in their 
< Use a saturated solution | should now be cut and | well sprayed to check | stored in any kind of a | skins lose practically 
wv f lime for this pur- | hung up to dry in the | the spiders; pick off | cool and dry place that none of their food 
. se garage or attx diseased leaves ; convenient value. 
Don't forget to 
start wm frames 
the vinter 
, ring tuce, parsley 
mang im tne ind radish 
nwt ‘ r 
h 
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Furniture of All the 
Historic Epochs 








A visit to these Galleries will reveal 
every requisite of Furniture and Deco- 
rative Objects appropriate to the mod- 
ern home. 


There are complete groups which 

will contribute the dignity and air 
of hospitality so intimately associated 
with the well-appointed Dining Room, 
and equally charming ensembles for 
the daintily arranged Chamber and 
Boudoir. 


q In addition, there is provided for both 

formal and informal rooms, a profusion 
of unusual occasion pieces—most of them 
not elsewhere retailed, available withal at 
no prohibitive cost in this interesting 
establishment, for two-score years de- 
voted exclusively to these industrial arts. 


q Suggestions may be gained from de 


luxe prints of well-appointed interiors, 
which will be sent gratis upon request. 


Ni ew Vork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36 West 32™ Street 
New York City 
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modest prices, despite their beauty and 
interest; others command large prices 
“The Assembly of Warriors by Albrecht 
Diirer, as an example, fetched $125 at 
the Ives sale in New York i couple 
f irs ago I think it would bring 

I On the other hand I picked 
up a fine impression of “The Three Sol 
diers’ by Hans Sebald Beham (1500- 


1550) tor three dollars, and on another 
sion, at public sale, a copy of 

Beham’s “The Sentinel” for less than 

that amount 

Of course, the collector-to-be must 


not forget that a knowledge of prints 
da familiarity with their individual 


characteristics makes one far more apt 
to have such “finds,” though that need 
not discourage on The point is, that 
one should know a good thing when he 
sees it That is often more than the 
dealer (who handles prints on the side) 
sometimes knows A true instinct for 
the beautiful and for the interesting will 
enable one to form a print collection 
that will be a perennial pleasure to its 
owner As in the case of othet collect- 


able things, there are spurious prints on 
the market, but I think it is easier to 
detect a fraudulent print than to dis- 
cover the spuriousness of many objects 
in other fhelds of collecting 


17th and 18th Century Prints 
With the engravings of the 17th Cen- 





in amusing German souvenir 
print ai ti pre sent war, issucd 


im 1915 By Paul Hosch 


tury the collector of military 
prints finds an increasing ar- 
ray of subjects and of masters 
\ second state of Rembrandt's 
“Battle” may chance to go for 
$20, while the “Rembrandt 
with the Sabre” fetched £2,000 
at the Holford sale in London 
in 1893, the highest amount 
that, up to that time, had ever 
been paid for a single print 
In this century worked 
Jacques Callot of Lorraine, 
whose seventeen etched scenes 
in the series of “Les Grandes 
Miséres de la Guerre” may 
well be sought by every collec 
tor of military prints. Fortu 
nately they come within the 





means of the moderate purs« 
Callot it was who nobly re- 
fused Louis XIII’s commis 
sion to etch a plate represent 
ing the French king’s victory 
over Lorraine (Callot’s native 
country, although he lived and 
worked in Italy) Callot was 
noted for the istonishing 
number of figures he intro 


“War,” from a lithograph 
by J. Rambert, a French 
artist. Published by De- 


larwe in 1851 


Mirror of 
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Mars 





{ bitter satire on Germany 
plundering by O. E. Cesare 


Courtesy of the New York Sun 


duced into his compositions, even when 
these plates were very small 

The 18th Century was prolific in 
prints having to do with wars and war- 
riors. The field here is rich in material 
that need not tax the resources of the 
amateur, who will, of course, not be 
apt to find in his path fine early im- 
pressions of such rarities as “The Dis- 
asters of War,” that epochal series of 
aquatints by Francisco Goya, the Span- 
iard. Of these Prideaux says: “They 
were undoubtedly suggested to the artist 
by the sight of his own country under 
foreign government during the short 
reigns of Joseph Bonaparte, but the treat- 
ment is so universalized that there are 
no details to indicate any particular na- 
tional disaster. They convey to the 
spectator the nightmare of war seen in 
the blackness and horror of dreams, and 
possess that mixture of fascination and 
repulsion which pervades so much of the 
painter's (Goya was court painter) 
work. They constitute indeed the most 
impassioned diatribe against war ever 
formulated by pen or brush, and the 
very fact that they are removed from 
the individual and the particular lifts 
them into the sphere of the epic. Goya 
who had lived quietly abroad during the 
expulsion of the French from Spain, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THIBAUT WALL PAPERS 


BROOKLYN 


Flatbush & Dekalb Aves. 








You have spent hours of valuable time with your 
architect; you have selected handsome rugs, furniture 
and draperies, but have you given the same consider- 
ation to the selecting of good wall paper for your walls? 

It is important that these be of the best, as the effect of 
the whole home depends on the wall papers used. 

The cost of really good wall paper is indeed slight when 


one takes into consideration the service it performs as a setting 
for every article in a room. 


MADE TO ORDER 


WALL PAPERS 


We are prepared to furnish original designs and colorings, 
made up especially to carry out any color scheme you may have 
conceived. Let us explain this to you. 
Send for booklet “B” showing many attractive interiors, 
and let our Home Service Department solve your decorative 
problems without cost to you. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, INC. 


Wall Paper Specialists 
Madison Avenue & 32d Street 


BRONX 
485 Willis Ave, 


New York 


BOSTON 
96-98 Federal Street 


NEWARK 
141-5 Halsey St. 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
149th Se. & Broadway 























kind of furniture used in its furnishing. 


designed for extreme comfort and long service. 
























HE comfort of your home depends solely upon the 
We are 


manufacturers of willow furniture exclusively, which is 


May we send you our illustrated catalogue and price list 7 



























































wood used is 


— 
Scuthern Pine 
“The Wood of Service’’ 
Southern Pine not only is 
able, but it has a wonderfully varied 


Curtis Millwork Co. Design. 
{ it takes and holds stains perfectly 











exceptionally workable and dur 
and pleasing grein; and 
making possible 


a wide 






































range of 


of Your Home” 
are Free. 


lor and tone 
interior woodwork 
high-class building wood, and it may be had anywhere east 
of the Rocky Mountains 

it will pay you to send for the now booklets, 
and ‘“‘Beauty Plus Service In Floors.’ 
Flease address Department C-52. 


effects in floors, standing trim and all 
Furthermore, it costs less than any other 


They 
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Economy in Interior Trim aS SS — Pe 
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It is no longer necessary to expend large sums for rare and costly a pate, i i ne & 
woods for the interior finish of your home ik nalten ioaiors ; 
Modern improvements in materials and methods now make it pos- Wiwosoned ?: 
sible for you to obtain any desired effect of tone or color in interior WE AG,% Pe eellers, 
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THE UNUSUAL GIFT 


is that which bears the Monogram or Crest 
of the intended recipient 
Autumn Bride, or a 


Holiday Gift 


of ve § 


be she an 


relative or friend on 


list To 


illustrate : 





(1) Salad Plates, with apple green border, and deeply etched bands and inlaid 


Monogram in sterling silver, $105 doz 


(2) Service Plates of Cauldon China, 
with double band decoration in sterling siloer, $92 doz. (3) 


Entree Plates, French 


gray border, with double band etched in sterling siloer on edge and shoulder, $73 


dort. With Monogram, $89.50. (4) 


letter Monogram, $16.50 extra 


Crystal Grape Fruit Service (with inners), 
etched sterling silver band, $58 doz. (5 





(6) Dinner Goblets of Webb's Eng'ish | (service size), 


Rock Crystal, open-stock pattern of 
sterling sileer band over edge and fool, 
$33.00 doz. Other glasses to match al 
corresponding prices 7 leed Tea or 
Highball Glasses of English Crystal 
with sterling silver decoration, including 
three-letter Monogram, $42.75 doz 
8 Tall Cocktail Glasses, with cock 
inlaid in sterling silver, $20 doz 
9) Crystal Service Plates, with bands 
etched in heavy sterling silver, $98 doz 
Oyster er Soup Plates (including cock 
tail inner), $107 doz. With Monogram 


Glass Plates to match, $55 doz. Three- 
$125 doz. Other pieces 
to match at corresponding prices. 


10) Sherbet Glasses, with half-inch 
band in deeply etched sterling silver, 
26 doz. (11) Crystal Oysier or Soup 
Plates, with plain sterling siloer band, 
$49.50 doz. With decorated cocktail 
inner, $67.50 doz. Three-letter Mono- 
gram, $16.50 extra. (12) After Dinner 
Coffee Cups and Saucers of Royal 
Worcester China, with sterling silver 
band and handle, $37.75 doz. With 
three-letter Monogram, $54.25 doz. 








Sheffield Silver on extra heavy copper plate, in “Empire” pattern: 


(13) Footed 


“Well-and- Tree” Platter, \9' = 1249", $21.60. (14) Combination Covered Vege- 


table Dish, $10.75 (with compartment dinner, $15.75). (15) 


Prices include Monogram. 


Stand, $8.25. 


Sauce Boat and 


The Studios require two weeks to fill 
Decorating Orders 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


FOUNDED 


1887 


9-I1 EAST 37™ST.. NEW YORK 


The 
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in old 
Schu 


from the 

Chronik, 

printed in 1486 at Ulm by 
Konrad Dinchmut 


woodcut 
aGbische 


dared not excite his indignant country- 
men by the issue of these plates; after 
his death they were forgotten, nor did 
they see the light until 1863, when the 
Academy of San Fernando brought out 
in edition of eighty 


Mirror 


House & 


of Mars 


page 58) 


Garden 


recorded the opinion that such carica- 
tures were “one of the most efficacious 
means of instructing the hamlets and 
speaking to the eyes of the ignorant and 
unfortunate inhabitants.” This same 
Convention ordered that prints contain- 
ing portraits of the boy, Barra, who met 
death for his refusal to cry “God save 
the King!”, should be distributed to all 
French school children! From the Fall 
of the Bastile till Robes} ierre’s head 
rolled down from the guillotine the air 
of Paris was thick with such revolution- 
iry broadsides as the endless ingenuity 
of the anonymous print-artists of the 
lerror evolved. Every incident, every 
intention, every symbol and every alle- 
gory that could avail the Committee 
were utilized in a pictorial way. Liiter- 
ally millions of prints of this sort were 
produced, precursors to the military 
caricatures of the Napoleonic period that 
were to follow. I do not think the col- 
lector can do better, when studying these 
prints, than to acquaint himself with 
that entertaining and instructive work 
on the subject by Ernest F. Henderson, 
Ph.D., “Symbol and Satire in the French 
Revolution,” which is published in 

America and, I believe, still in print. 
When we reach the Napoleonic period, 
and all through it, we 


plates, the two in meet with countless 
Lefort’s collection not . prints, allegorical, 
being included.” In Pi Bier Sion Siviot .  t. symbolical, laudatory 
the San Fernando or satirical as the case 
edition there are may be. Those which 
eighty plates. A sec- appeared in England 


ond edit ion was 
brought out in 1892, 
and poor impressions 


in 1902-1903 


French Revolution 


Cartoons 
The French Revo- 
lution gave occasion 


to a long and copious 
militaristic- 


° > ——~ 
series ot 





a geet e” me 


were, of course, stings 
for the Bee. The col- 
lector will find the 
Napoleonic carica- 
tures far more com- 
mon than those of the 
French Revolution. 
No collection of mili- 
tary prints should be 
without them 

In England, for in- 





ent jhermam fest ent p etn priest wer Dut ext Teciroce tor ~ 
social prints Some == ray ae stance, Gillray was 


collectors have chosen 
to confine themselves 
to these just as others 
have to prints of the 1 German rec 
Napoleoni period, to side of the 

naval prints or to Such 
prints of military cos- 
regimental 
At the French 
Jacobin Club in Paris, 


tumes or 


‘ olors. 


November 1791, Le- 
quinio in a fiery 
speech declared: “You 
know all the evils 


that fanaticism 
caused by spreading 
pictures throughout 
the country. I pro- 
pose that the Society 
undertake to engage 
all artists to labour in 
opposition to this by 
making pictures that 
have to do with the 
Revolution.” A year 
later we find the Na- 
tional Convention ac- 
cording honorable 
mention to a cartoon- 
ist for a print depict- 
ing the soldiers of 
despotism quitting 
their standards in 
eagerness to 
inder those of 
erty and 

The procés 
he C 


seTve 
Lib 
Equality 
verbal of 
onvention 


“War Throughout the 
sprightly 
print by Caran 
d’ 1 che 


toon? 
erial 


el ead 


prints are 


to find 


turning out satirical 
subjects with unflag- 
ging zeal. Says Pri- 
deaux: ‘‘Thomas 
Rowlandson (1756- 
1827), James Gillray 
(Continued on p, 62) 
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The J.R.BREMNER COMPANY 


“4\\\ INTERIORS and 
FURNISHINGS 


OF SUPERIOR TASTE 
AND EXECUTION 














aa COUNTRY VILLAS 


YOU ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE 
OUR METHODS FOR PRODUCING THE 
MOST ARTISTIC RESULTS, Al A 
MINIMUM OF COST. DESIGNS, ESTI- 
MATES AND SUGGESTIONS SUBMIT- 
TED FOR APPROVAL ON REQUEST. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO OUT OF TOWN COMMISSIONS 


DESIGN FOLLOWING any SPECIAL ErOin DECOR 
(AD ISON AVENUE, at 62"°STREET LPHGe 
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Residence of Mrs. T. R. Baker, Clifton Park, Lakewood, O. 


G. N. Bohm, Architect 


Guardian of Your Home 


When your house is built, when from roof 
to basement it just suits you—call in the 
Bay Stater and let him keep it so. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
covers up walls of brick, concrete or stucco. 
It seals every crack and crevice. Wards off 
the effects of wear and weather. 

Besides a preservative Bay State Coating 
is a beautifier. White and a variety of at- 
tractive tints offer a seleciion that meets 
individual tastes. 

Entrust your house to the Bay Stater’s care. 
Write for Booklet No. 2, which tells you a lot 
about “Bay State” and ask for a sample which 
will prove all the book says. Do that today. 

Bay State Cement Crack Filler makes cracks in 

cement disappear like magic. It makes a patch 

that shows no seams. A sample will prove it. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


—s 


Importers of 
ENGLISH-FRENCH-ITALIAN ANTIQUES 
announce the opening of their new building at 


554 Madison Avenue, corner of Fifty-fifth Street, 
New York City 
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OVINGTON'S 


HIS Fall, there are hundreds of 

new suggestions at Ovington’s 
to help you with your entertaining. 
They are attractive enough to serve as gifts or 
prizes or useful enough to serve a real pur- 
pose in your own home; and, no matter how 
you employ them, you find them inexpensive 
enough to purchase several at a time, or to suit 


any occasion——no matter how informal. 


w of double utility t 
to hold either mecet 
In plain ecryetal 
sap mmber or green 
stands &% } it only $1.50 
moat wnuswal » moat attractive 
if fine golasewere md wanusually weeful 
, $1.50 


606-—Beery were hase tte charm Every 

where, Reval Deulton ia one of the best; 

md. alweys, @ sandwich eet of rich green, 

towched with red ie waeful ay, 17” 

long; 12 plates, 8%" dia ‘rice, com- 
plete, $15.00 





House & Garden 


The Mirror of Mars 


Concluded 


(1757-1826) and Henry Bunbury 
(1856-1827)—a man of far higher 
education and position than either 
though less in advarice of his col- 
leagues in the matter of refinement 
than might have been hoped—poured 
out for the space of forty years an 
incredible number of caricatures, 
Gillray alone being credited with 
1500 plates, and their work, accord- 
ing to W. M. Thackeray, formed th 
staple contents of the portfolios in 
every country-house in England for 
two generations. ‘Their tradition was 
carried on by their young contem- 
porary, George Cruikshank, who 
survived the last of them one and 
hiity years, and lived to see a change 
in the spirit of humorous art analo- 
gous to that which had passed over 
English fiction between 1750 and 
L800 

Among the early American en 
gravers one finds numerous military 
prints, from such excessively rare 
examples as “The Boston Massacre” 
engraved by the patriot Paul Revere 
to the more easily obtainable prints 
by William Charles, who engraved 
in New York in 1807 and in Phila- 
delphia until 1822 


Napoleonic Prints 

In France the exploits of Napoleon 
were glorified in a wonderful series of 
lithographic prints by Géricault, Hora 
Vernet, Eugéne Lami, Charlet and Raf- 
fet, to name but the particular stars of a 
bright galaxy of artists who devoted 
themselves to the Napoleonic legend 
Horace Vernet’s “Lancer” (1816) has 
been called by Beraldi “the veritable 
starting-point of painter-lithography.” 
Charlet, in his prints, succeeded in de- 
picting the vie intime of the soldier and 


e 
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‘Revanche!” a cartoon of rar 
poetry by Adolphe Willette, 
well-known French artist 


\uguste Raffet (1804-1860) has been 
characterized as one of the greatest if 
not the greatest of lithographers whose 
work forms “an imperishable monu- 
ment in glorification of Napoleon and 
the French army.” Beraldi said of 
this artist: “Raffet revolutionized the 
painting of battles. Armies have, a 
soul; Raffet saw this and expressed 
a> Thousands of lithographs by 
Honoré Daumier transmit his fame to 
posterity and among them are many 
military subjects. Fortunate indeed it 
is that Daumier’s prints may still be 
had, many times, for a mere song of 
sixpence 


Prints of Hun Wars 


The Franco-Prussian war was the 
next great period in European cari- 


{ German souvenir print 
etched in the poster style by 
August Wamm in 1915 


from page 60) 





[ Mitel vole les pendules; von Boden, les tablesux 


4s Gretchen vide les armotres of Mesmeurs tes Officiers, ter coves 


1 satirical print of German 

pillaging each after his own in- 

terests, by Ricardo Floré, pul 
lished 1914 


cature and the collector will still find 
many military prints of the time obtain- 
able for prices within reason. Thence 
onward the introduction of various re- 
productive processes, such as photo-en- 
graving of various sorts, reduced the 
technical interest of the earlier methods 
of graphic reproduction-etchings, aqua- 
tints, copperplate engravings and the 
like. However the newer reproductive 
processes immensely extended the domain 
of the caricature until its field, once the 
fly-leaf, came to be the periodical press 
Che finest of these caricatures are well 
worth collecting. Such periodicals 
as the London “Punch,” with cari- 
catures by the late Sir John Ten- 
niel and others, will furnish the 
collector with abundant materia] to 
sustain this assertion. Moreover, 
early numbers of “Punch” may be 
had now and then of booksellers 
as they come to stock, for almost 
nothing. 
The present War for Democracy 
has occasioned thousands of mili- 
tary prints. Many of these are of 
the finest quality. Nearly all of 
them are intensely interesting. At 
this time they can be procured on 
every hand. Let not the collector 
imagine they are too common to be 
interesting or worth preserving! 
Time is never too kind to occasiona! 
prints of this sort; a few years 
hence many of these that are now 
within reach will be unprocurable 
Perhaps some of them will in time 
become as rare as fine Rowland 


sons now are. 
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HOW INSPECTION OF OUR 
EXHIBITS PAYS 


Just a few “little changes’, and we often 
have the difference between a room that 
“satisfies. and one that is spoiled by lack 
of judgment or lack of taste. 


Inspect our many interesting exhibits of 
Autumn Furnishings, study the suggested 
combinations of Furniture, Fabrics, Wall 
Papers and Oriental Rugs in our Decorative 
Department, consult our experts on matters 
of selection and then see how even a very 
F limited expenditure at FLINT ® HORNER'S 
will transform an uninteresting house into 
a home of individual charm. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
AND DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO., INC. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 



































Two Stoves Are 
“One Too Many” 


N° MORE need for a coal range for Winter and 


a Gas or Oil stove for Summer use. Two stoves is 
“one too many” for the DUPLEX ALCAZAR is two ranges 
in one and does more and better work than the two could or would 


q In this wonderful stove we find two complete ranges in one, 
burning a combination of fuels either together, or singly, requiring no 
change or removal of parts. The DUPLEX ALCAZAR is made in two types: One 
using coal or wood and Gas; the other designed for coal or wood and Oil. 





@ If you want year-round kitchen comfort, better cooking results and 


decreased fuei bills, use the DUPLEX ALCAZAR. It is made ir a variety of 
styles: In porcelain, steel and cast iron construction by a stove factory that makes 
“QUALITY” its watchword. The best dealer in your vicinity is displaying the 
DUPLEX ALCAZAR. See, or write us, mentioning whether you are interested 
in the Gas or Oil types. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Gompany 
380 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY DIGNIFIED AND REFINED DESIGN 
The waterleaf capitals (of the reeded elliptical pilasters and the centre and 
side panels in the frieze are all carved work. 

Grates, Andirons, Fenders, Fire-tools and other appropri- 
ate accessories to complete the furnishing of the fireplace, 
Original pieces and reproductions. 

Weather Vanes, Lanterns, Foot Scrapers, Thumb Latches and Hand | 
Forged Iron and Brass Work from Colonial and Old English Models. 7 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 


JN A 












101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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GUARA NTEED SUNFA ST ; Our booklet, ‘Draping the Home,’ 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


contains helpful suggestions on in- 
terior decorating. It will be sent 
free on request. 


; XPOSURE to the strongest sunlight and frequent washing 
will not in the least affect the beautiful colorings and lus- 
trous finish of OrtNoKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and 
Upholsteries. Every color, no matter how delicate, is sold with 
this guarantee: 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby author 
ized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price 








OrINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and Upholsteries 
| || are made in an endless variety of weaves and designs, from sheer 
casement cloths to heavy, luxurious hangings, enabling you to 
carry out any color scheme. Ask your merchant to show you 
the fabrics bearing the OrtnoKa Guarantee Tag. : 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. G Clarendon Bldg., New York 
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3 WEST 56th STREET 
IMPORTERS OF SELECTED OLD MASTERS 


S. BERNARDINO 
by Bart Montagna 





NEW YORK 






















DPOORATOR 

















&mmerich 


STANDS FOR THE FINEST IN IMPORTED 


WALL PAPERS 


A QUAINT COLONIAL SETTING AND AN EMMERICH IMPORTED 
WALL PAPER HARMONIOUS RESULTS ARE ASSURED BY 
THE COOPERATION OF THE EMMERICH CONSULTING SERVICE 


To SHOW YOU THE DISTINCTIVE EMMERICH 


OR VISIT OUR STUDIOS 


F. J. EMMERICH COMPANY, 436 West 37th Street, 
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House & Garden 


Gardens 


(Concluded from page 15) 


peony—and the garden at “Oxmoor,” 
the home of Wm. Marshall Bullitt, Esq., 
former Solicitor General under Mr. Taft. 


Olden “‘Oxmoor”’ 


Indeed “Oxmoor” boasts both a 
formal and an informal garden. The 
latter is especially in keeping with the 
spirit of this old colonial homestead, 
built in 1787 by Alexander Scott Bullitt, 
vhose wife’s mother was a sister of 
Patrick Henry 

The lovely ‘old garden stretches its 
flowery length back of the house towards 
the open, rolling bluegrass country 
igainst which the splendid pecan tree, at 
the end of the grassy walk, shows up as 
straight as the mast of a ship against 
the sky and ocean. The color scheme of 
this garden is very effective and easily 
taken in with the eye. It begins, nearest 
the house, by a mist of pale lavenders 
ind purples—foxgloves, Canterbury bells, 
iris—which melts into the blues of del- 
phiniums, of belladonna and of sage, 


The Bulbs for 


(Continued f 


ith powdered sulphur; and it can- 
not hurt any sort of bulb, though it 
may be unnecessary with the common, 
sturdy things. It destroys bacteria; and 
as these we have always with us, in the 
plant world as well as in our own, let us 
fall upon them whenever we can. 

I have dwelt upon the bulb’s activity 
after its blossoming period for the sum- 
mer is over. Always keep in mind that 
this activity, this getting ready for next 
year, depends entirely upon the leaves. 
\ bulb deprived of its leaves can do 
nothing against a coming summer; con- 
sequently it does not bloom when the 
coming summer arrives. Take great care 
therefore that nothing happens to the 
leaves while they are still green. Never 
cut them off, nor “trim up,” until they 
are unmistakably dead and dried up and 
brown. 

Anomalous as it may seem, the earliest 
flowering bulbs are the ones to plant last 
of all in the autumn. This is because it 
is desirable that they should do no grow- 
ing whatsoever after they are in the 
ground in the fall, but wait until spring 
to do it all. Being extremely hardy to 
severest cold, they are correspondingly 
susceptible to the slightest bit of warmth 
overhead; they are almost sure to start 
into growth during the warm, sunny days 
of October—which is a fatal mistake. 
Keep them out of the ground until, with 
the aid of a good almanac or with the 
government weather records, you can 
figure that real freezing is not more than 
four weeks away at the most. This 
allows two weeks’ leeway; for it is 
usually during about six weeks after 
planting that they confine their activity 
to root growth and underground affairs. 
[he trick is to get them in in time to 
let them make root growth, but so late 
that top growth will not be quite ready 
to start up before hard freezing; and as 
it is impossible to figure on the weather 
vith absolute certainty, work on the safe 
side by allowing not more than a month 
before cold weather ought to arrive. If 
it comes sooner and their six weeks of 
root growth is interrupted by frost, no 
harm is done, for they will resume work 
when spring comes. But if they are in 
the ground far enough ahead of frost to 
get a start at their tops, real injury from 
freezing is likely to come with it. 

Planting of bulbs may go on in the fall 
1s long as the ground is unfrozen, but I 
would not advise beginning it before 
October except for some special things 
that should go in earlier; and with most 
things. the second week of the month is 
plenty of time 


then into yellows and at the far end, 
softened by distance, into pinks and reds. 

This flowery promenade is flanked at 
first by great lilac bushes, hydrangeas 
and syringas, which give way to a more 
austere growth of English yews, larches 
and junipers. About it all runs a privet 
hedge which seems to connect rather 
than to divide, this satisfying, old- 
fashioned plot of bloom with the fertile 
farmland lying close about it. 

On the east side of the house lies the 
formal garden with its beds of fragrant 
roses and its rose-covered “summer 
houses,” as they are called in the south. 
On these arbors the American Pillar 
Rose has been used very effectively. 

As we began with Bacon, that wise old 
lover of gardens,so will we end with him, 
agreeing fervently, the more we see of 
gardens, that they are “indeed the purest 
of human pleasures; the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man, without 
which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handiworks.”’ 


Fall Planting 
om page 25 


Mulch all hardy bulbs after the ground 
has frozen with 4” of straw or autumn 
leaves, held down by branches or by the 
cuttings from tall growing perennials. 
rhis mulch is to protect them from thaw- 
ing, not from freezing. Freezing never 
hurts a hardy plant; but alternate freez- 
ing and thawing does. 

Remove the mulch in the spring little 
by little, taking off the first layer by the 
first of March, in the latitude of New 
York. Be guided somewhat by the 
weather after this, remembering that the 
object is to prevent them starting prema- 
turely under the warmth of their winter 
blanket as the frost gradually leaves the 
ground. By the first of April you should 
have them quite uncovered, though it is 
well to keep the last bit of the mulch 
handy, to scatter over the tender shoots 
if a cold snap threatens. 


As to Kinds 


As to the kinds to plant, that is so 
largely a matter of personal preferences 
that generalities are perhaps more help- 
ful than anything very definite or positive 
can be. 

If you have nothing else you will at 
least want crocuses and daffodils—a 
clump of the latter and a “ribbon” of 
the former, running along a walk or 
edging a border. The tiniest garden will 
entertain these, and they are fit for the 
greatest. Then there are snowdrops and 
squills that can be “sown”—literally 
scattered just as seeds would be—on a 
lawn. With just these four, spring is 
assured of an appropriate welcome. 

Snowdrops and squills are essentially 
bulbs for naturalizing, and should never 
be planted in any other way. They need 
the setting which only a lawn can give, 
for their beauty is so delicate that it is 
hardly realized if they have only the bare 
earth of the bed or border underneath 
them. Scatter them broadcast, either by 
handfuls or by flinging them from a 
basket; and plant each just where it 
falls. Thus you will have just the sort 
of grouping that Nature herself accom- 
plishes. 

Choose for snowdrops (Galanthus 
Ellwesi) a space that will be shaded 
during the heat of midsummer. They 
love the edges of big shrubs whose 
branches overhang and screen the ground 
from the sun; similarly, they thrive at 
the feet of trees, being perhaps at their 
best pictorially when growing under pine 
trees. In old gardens they are frequent 
under the edge of lilac or syringa hedges 
—great colonies that have spread from 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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The REED SHOP. Inc. 
581 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


MAA AAA 


Ideal Reed Furniture for both 
City and Country Homes 


wilt ! 





The Reed Shop Day Bed 


5 Linens, Cretonnes and Chintzs 
. Upholstery fabrics and work 
of all descriptions 


Ht Hh 


‘Suggestions in Reed Furniture” mailed 
on receipt of Fourteen Cents in postage 
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Bobbmk © Atkins 


500 ACRES 
OF NURSERY 








500,000 FEET 
UNDER GLASS 


Plant in the Autumn— 


This is the most pertinent advice a nursery 
man can give his customers. It should be 
printed in letters 10 feet high. Nature pre- 
pares herself wellin advance. She plants in 
the Autumn and so is ready for the first warm 
rains of Spring. 
You can’t improve on Nature. Plant in the 
Autumn and you will save time and money 
and secure better results. Weather, soil, 
labor conditions and prices are right—-NOW. 
Take advantage of natural conditions and 
always buy where variety and stock are abun- 
dant. Thus you will secure selected quality, 
and your plantings will always please. 

Visit our Nurseries—only 8 miles from New York 

Catalogue of Autumn plantings on request 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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‘| 707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street NEW YORK 























& SAMOVARS #® FIRE LIGHTERS # WOODEN WARE @ 








@ SHTVOS 





REFRIGERATORS 


Pyrex transparent ovenware: Engraved casseroles (5 sizes) $2.38 
to $4.00; pie plate with frame $3.25; marmite or bean pot $2.25. 


FFICIENT HOUSEKEEPING finds its way into 
every And 
efficient housekeepers find their way into Lewis & 


nook and corner of the 


house. 
Conger’s. It is a store large enough to include every- 
thing needed in that all-inclusive business of theirs 

all 
spoons ; things as precious as goic encrusted service 


plates ; 


* SNUALNVI NYOH # SYFLYOd WOOU 


at once. Things as common ~‘ace as wooden 


« 


things as interesting as horn lanterns and 


Ssamovars ; 


and things as useful as refrigerators—they 








are all here. Something for every room in the house. 


fewis& CONGER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue, New Y ork 


& CHINA @ GLASS # KNIVES @ FIRELESS COOKERS “ 


& SNOOVA VEL &@ SAVUL 


PERCOLATORS # CANDLESTICKS @ FIRE SETS 
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build a home not only comforta 
le, durable, and sanitary—but 
safe—everlastingly safe from the fir 
peril He built throughout of Natco 


Holl \ | le 


man who was wise enough to 


—_—e 





. Be wise in time Don’t find out 
when it is too late. When you buy or 
build insist on Natco Hollow Tile 4 
Natco is the material that made the ’ 
skyscraper possible Do your children 


deserve | satety than you vet in your 


wets 


own othe 
Natco is the modern way of building 
for beauty, comfort and everlasting 
j lety 
The cost is more than that of crim 
inally dangerous wood construction, but 
Natco pa 


lower maintenance cost, lower coal bills 





for itself in a few years on 


and it pays for itself a hundred times 
a day—in safety 
warmer in winter 
vermin proof, trouble 
proof—solid, permanent, and everlast 
ingl\ ile That's why Natco is cover- 
ing the country. That's why it is the 
only building material worthy of going 
into vour home 

Don't make a mistake on this. It 


ooler in summer 
damp proot, 





Vade from clay 


haked by fire —it can- mav mean saving life. Be wise in time 
not be destroyed by So many have found out—too late 
hve 


d today for the interesting 

i2-page tree book “Fireproof 

ht: ] Houses It contains photographs 

| ind details of many beautiful Natco 
; residences planned by leading ar 


ae , 





itects And remember—it may 
save your life and the lives of those 
you love 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING 
COMPANY 
496 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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and Foster, 

] ers Architects, 
statned New York 
wan 

Cabet's 

« reorote 

Stains 





Stain Your Shingles See. crs 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE STAINS 


The colors ure rich an ' eng, d bring out the beauty of the grain 
instead of covering it up vith painty” coating. The stains cost less than half 
as much as paint, ama the labor cost of putting them on is also one-half less They 
are made of the strongest and most lasting colors, and Creosote, “the best wood 
preservative known,” which protects your woodwork from decay. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 

Jor stained woed and nam " nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfe. ponte 11 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinaie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 




















The Bulbs 


(Conciudcad 


just a bulb or two, planted when the 
shrubs were set out Fair Maids of 
February’ they called them, long ago. 
I wonderfully blue scilla, 
or squill 8 not so susceptibie to heat, 
ind will live where the sun shines on the 
irth above it; but the protection which 
nick turl gives iS an advantage even 
to this 
These two are the best bulbs for piant- 
ng in a lawn, for they are the only ones 
ertain to mature betore mowing time, 
nd thus are certain not to be deprived 
of their leaves prematurely (rocuses 
re used a great deal; but where the 
rass is cut early, they are almost sure 
to die out in a tew se isons, or to grow 
eak and unsatisfactory Snowdrops 
nd squills, on the contrary, are perma- 
nt, once they are established in con- 
genial spots 
Not infrequently the former bloom 
ctually in winter, in January or Febru- 


iry The squills ind crocuses follow in 
Marcl ilong ith another little bulb 

nonly named “Glory of the snow” 
Chionodoxa Lucila This comes in 


hite, rose color and blue, and is a very 
dainty addition to the border 


The Real Bulb Show 


Later in March and early April there 
re the spring snowflake ( Leucojum ver- 
nu ) ind the aog $s tooth violet 
Erythronium Aimericanum), this latter 
being especially partial to a light soil 
nd part shack Then come the daffo- 
dils and the jonquils and the hyacinths 
nd the tulips—the great bulb show of 
the vear ind some of these continue 
into May. Notable among this lot are 
the dissolute parrot tulips nothing is 
more rollicking than these, and | defy a 


House & Garden 


for Fall Planting 


irom page 64) 


grouch to hang on five minutes in their 
presence. They are real low comedians 
striking every sort of absurd pose and 
cocking their scarlet and gold heads at 
each other and at the rest of the world 
with the most impartial impertinenc: 
and droll waggishness 

rhe early Spanish iris (Jris Xiphium), 
v iriously colored, comes into bloom 
usually before the last of the May flow- 
ering tulips are gone; then June brings 
the trumpet lilies (Lilium longiflorum) 
and the true Madonna lily ( Lilium cand- 
idum) and these lap onto the later iris 
and the first of the day lilies—which, 
by the way, do not grow from bulbs as 
the rest of the lily tribe, but from tubers. 
Hemerocallis auriantica is the first of 
these latter to bloom; following it is 
Hemerocallis flava and then, in July, 
Hemerocallis fulva—not fragrant like the 
other, unhappily; but then comes Hem- 
erocallis Thus bergii, which is. 

August is the month of the liles proper, 
and Lilium Auratum, Lilium Henryii 
and Lilium speciosum make it a regal 
month, Lilium speciosum, rubrum 
blooms a little later than the type, thus 
helping to extend the general display 
And finally there comes the autumn cro- 
cus (Colchicum Parkinsonii) in Septem- 
ber, a neat purple and white plaid effect, 
winding up the bulb season. 

\ll of these are hardy; all may remain 
undisturbed as long as they thrive afte: 
planting; all should be planted in the 
fall, late excepting Lilium candidum, 
which ought to go into the ground by 
the middle of September. This espe- 
cially must have the sulphur dusting 
spoken of earlier, for it is especially 
susceptible to disease, and every precau- 
tion must be taken to preserve it 


First Steps in Shrub Selection 


(Continued f1 


hich naturally comes first 
comprises the flowering shrubs, of which 
lilac, forsythia, strawberry shrub, bridal 
reath (spirea), and Rose of Sharon 
ilthea) come to mind without effort; 
nd viburnum, hydrangea and deutzia 
are probably familiar to you. 

Of the shrubs and small trees which 
re desirable for their beautiful foliage, 
you probably will recognize by name the 
following Japanese maple, purple 
beech, golden elder, box, and Califor- 
nia privet. 

And then there are the evergreens, 
including both evergreen shrubs and the 
smaller coniferous evergreens’ which, 
though not real shrubs, nevertheless are 
» beautiful and desirable that they 
should be given a position. The former 
include rhododendrons, the common wild 
or mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
which in many localities may be had 
for the trouble of going after it in the 
woods, hardy evergreen azaleas, etc. Of 
the coniferous evergreens, the Virginia 
cedar is one of the most effective, and the 
spruces—Douglas and Costers blue— 
ire well known The golden Japan 
cypress and dwarf Japan cedar are both 
beautiful. These are more expensive 
than the shrubs, costing from one to 
three dollars each, but a single tree 

ikes a prominent feature on a place, 
and as their charm is lent to the land- 
scape not only during the summer but 
ill through the desolation of winter as 
well, they may be afforded All this 
group may be planted in the fall along 
with the deciduous shrubs, but to make 
more certain of results, especially in 
northern sections, you may have this 
part of your order reserved for spring 
shipment 

Still another grdup consists of those 
which through the fall and winter are 


The group w 


Ss 


m page 43) 


made more ornamental by their conspicu 
ous berries or fruit; among these are the 
Japanese barberry, a_ peerless hedg 
plant; the red berried elder, and the 
snowberry. Somewhat akin to these 
that is, they may be used for brighten- 
ing the winter landscape—are the shrubs 
with brightly colored bark, such as the 
red twigged dogwood (Cornus san 
guinea) and the Japanese bramble 
(Rubus crategifolius ) 

As the average height, season of bloom 
and color of these various shrubs and 
evergreens are given in the nurseryman’s 
catalog, and as, from carefully staking 
out your ground, you know how many 
things and of what height you need, you 
will be able to make out a list that will 
screen objectionable things from sight, 
fill in the empty looking corners and 
spaces on your grounds, and give a suc- 
cession of bloom from. spring until fall 
Of course it does not all have to be done 
in a single season, as the planting can 
be spread over several years. If you do 
make a mistake here and there, it will 
not be fatal, as all these things can be 
transplanted readily provided they have 
not been growing too long in the place 
from which they are to be moved 


The Art of Planting 
Shrubs shipped from any reliable nur- 
sery will be packed so carefully that their 
arrival in good condition is almost a cer- 
tainty. If you cannot set them out at 
once, store them in a shed or other shel- 
tered position such as a cellar, where 
they will be protected from the wind and 
sun. You should, however, take every 
precaution to have the ground ready for 
planting them at once. Where the soil 
is in good condition nothing will be 
required except spading the holes 2’ or 

(Concluded on page 68 
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Fruit the Year Around from your own Garden 


and that garden need not be any larger than 75 feet square! Think of gathering delicious cherries, luscious pears and plums, fragrant quinces 
and the finest apples right in their prime, fresh from your own trees. [resh fruit from early in June until February, canned fruits until the 
new crops come—to help you materialize all this, we offer 


32 Standard and Dwarf Trees, Each a Specimen of its Kind $12 
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2 Everbearing Apple 


tion, 


N 


Whitney Crab Apple, 


N 


Sweet, 


Red June Plum, 
French Prune, 


Yellow Egg Plum, 


eee et tot 


smallest possible space, 


or order NOW. 











Collections, 


1 All-Season Dwarf Pear Collec- 


(Bearing Trees) 


Large Mortmorency Cherry, 
(For Canning, Sour) 


1 Dikeman Cherry (Black), 
1 Gov. Wood Cherry 


Napoleon Cherry (White), 
Spanish Cherry (Yellow), 


Shropshire Damson Plum, 


Imperial Gage Plum, and 
Orange Quince Tree. 


Every tree in this assortment is as fine 


offer. Our fruit expert took care of it that the kinds included are the choicest for the home garden, assuring high-quality fruit in large quan 
tities at the earliest possible moment after planting. 


12 trees 


6 trees 


(Red), 





a specimen as we know how to grow. 


In its entirety, 
this assortment 
stands for all the 
fresh fruits, 
jellies, 
jams and 
preserves 
the average family 


can eat. 


Circular on varieties 
free on request. 


It has taken us several years to get ready to make this 


This is the month to set them out. 


Plan “How to Plant Them” FREE 


A complete blue print of above assortment of fruit trees, most advantageously placed in a square plot and most logically arranged in 
will be supplied with each shipment. 


Our large catalog offering a complete assortment of all worth-while fruits and ornamentals free for the asking 


Over fifty years’ experience and a strong reputation for fair dealing stand back of every plant, shrub or tree you get from us. Write 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. (Glenwood Nurseries), Established 1866, 1818 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Are you thinking of erecting a small 
D iuilding? If it’s anything from a bird 
house to a cottage—listen. Imagine 
doing away with the trouble, worry 
and extra expenses that go hand in 
hand with building. Imagine buying 
the best lumber all finished, painted 
and fitted—ready to be put ‘together 
in a jiffy to form the exact house you 
want. That's exactly what buying a 
Hodgson Portable House means. 


There are Hodgson bungalows, garages, 
play houses, screen houses, chicken houses, 
dog houses and every other kind of houses 
imaginable. Get a catalog and you'll see 
them all. They can be quickly and easily 
erected by unskilled workmen, They with- 
stand all kinds of weather. 


Here is the best way to buy. By paying 
25% of the price of your house we will pre- 
pare and hold it until wanted. This saves 
you money and insures prompt delivery. 
Our catalog i is illustrated with photographs 

—and prices, too. Send for it. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 226, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 


There is Much Charm In A Phlox Garden 


After spring’s flowers have faded and passed on 
their way, the gorgeous Phlox bursts forth to wel- 
come summer’s warm days. The large flower clus- 

ters of almost every conceivable color, growing on erect, 
sturdy plants, ranging from a few inches to 5 feet in height, 
provide a distinct charm. If the plants are carefully selected, 
your Phlox garden will be a spot of beauty from June to frost. 
Start your garden this fall with the 


Cromwell Phlox Collection 





Baron von Dedem. Intense scarlet................ccccceee 20 cts. each. 
Eiffel Tower. Cherry pink.............s.000:- “ts. each, 
Europa. Snow white; crimson eye : . each. 
Elizabeth Campbell. Salmon pink; dark eye................ 20 cts. each. 


Rynstrom. Carmine-rose................. ..20 cts. each 
Miss Lingard. Finest pure white. Very e arly flowe ring ..20 cts. each 
(See illustration) 


Collection of 18 Plants, 3 of Each Variety, Delivered for $3.50 
Cromwell Gardens Handbook of Perennials, Roses, Etc. 


tells all about the choice plants grown at Cromwell Gardens. If you 
have a garden or greenhouse you need a copy. We will send you 
one on request 


CROMWELL GARDENS, A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


Box 14, Cromwell, Conn. 
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“Your Taste 


in woodwork. To create an interior decorative 
scheme of true individuality, be sure that your choice 
of wood is adapted to your preference in color. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 



















with its requisite physical qualities for stains and 
enamels, supplies the perfect base for either treat- 
ment. A non-resinous wood of fine texture and 
beautiful figure, it can be made to harmonize com- 
pletely with period furniture or dainty hangings. 





Our book describing how and why will be sent 
on request. If interested in new home plans, let 





























us know. Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked 

and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 
oJ 

ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


410 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK ' ARKANSAS 

































































Every home should have vlern whether it be 


water ee oe 
located in the city, its sul bs. yr out in the cor vy somewhere Location 
i longer counts MYERS HYDRO-PNEU MATT PUMPS take care 


mwrres f this, for they are now used in homes 









BULLDOZER POWER PUNP of every dex ription to furnish water 
“ for bath, toilet, kitchen, laundry and 
other purposes Many styles— Many 
peessume fi 
tal sizes, for use with any style pressure 
tank Hand, Windmill, Gasoline an 


: < 
Engine or Electric Motor Operation. 
Catalog and Information on request 4d 


FE. MYERS & BRO, Ashland, Ohio f_ 
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First Steps in Shrub Selection 


(Concluded 


according to the shrubs that 
It will take at least two 
reach they 
natural size, and as you want full de- 


so deep 
are to be set 
or three years tor shrubs to 
velopment a8 QuIcKly a8 possibile, It pays 
to enrich the soil with thoroughly rotted 
manure oF ith bone meal 

Having all in 


readiness, unpack the 


shrubs as you plant them, cutting off 
clean just inside the injury any roots 
vhich may be bruised or broken. Make 
the planting hole large enough so that 


the roots can be laid out in a natural 
position, and deep enough for the plant 
to be se as deep iS Ol 1” or so deeper 
than it was growing in the nursery, 
which point will be plainly indicated by 
the earth mark on the trunk 
With the work enough earth in 
over the roots to protect them from in- 
jury, and then stamp this into place 

One of the commonest mistakes in 
setting out shrubs is to plant them too 
loosely. If the soil is at all dry, pour 
in a pail o1 when the hole 
is Lee one-third filled, and after this 
has had time to soak down into the 
earth, continue the planting. Firm all 
the dirt replaced till the surface level is 


ilmost reache d, 


Stem Or 
lingers 


so of water 


leaving a slight depres- 
sion so that any subsequent rain will not 
run off. If any of the tops are so long 
is to be in danger of being whipped 
ibout by the wind and broken, they may 
be pruned back 

The proper time for planting is im- 
mediately after the first frost, which will 
be from the first of October to the first 
of November, 
In cold r 


according to the section. 
localities shrubs which are not 


absolutely hardy, such as some of the 
azaleas, will need a winter protection of 
leaves, litter or rough manure This 
should not be applied, however, until 


ifter the ground has been frozen hard, 
is its purpose is merely to prevent alter- 


nate thawing and freezing under the 
direct action of the sun's rays during 
winter and especially early spring. It is 


not intended to be thick enough to keep 
the frost out. This mulch should be 
removed gradually well along in the 
spring, as if it is taken off too soon the 
shrubs are very likely to start into pre- 
mature growtl 


Varieties for Special Purposes 
Where used in any quan- 
tity the most satisfactory way is to de- 
vote a border to them exclusively. In 
this way they are 


shrubs are 


not only much more 
easily cared for, but are also more ef- 
fective than if scattered about in small 
groups or as single plants. They should 


age 00) 


be set close enough so that when full 
grown they will crowd each other slight- 
ly, as this is their natural condition of 
growth. Furthermore, they should be 
so arranged, with the tallest at the back 
and the lower ones in front, that they 
will form a sloping surface or “face” 
from the front to the back of the border 
Practically all of the 
in this article are 
this way For the 


shrubs mentioned 
available for use in 
first year or two the 
should be kept cultivated 
plants; after that they will 
shade it sufficiently so that no grass or 
weeds will grow. 


Shrubs for Hedging 


For tall hedges, althea (Rose of Shar- 
on), lilac and California privet are all 
good. The last can be trimmed into 
any shape desired and is especially use- 
ful for formal work. For a low, informal 


soil surface 
between the 


hedge nothing is more beautiful than 
the Japanese barberry (Berberis Thun- 
bergii). It is graceful in habit and 


pleasing in color, both during the sum- 
mer and later in the fall when its dark 
green leaves turn to brilliant colors, and 
during early winter when its scarlet 
berries are ripe; it is also healthy and 
extremely hardy. For low formal hedges, 
especially for lining out gardens, etc., 
box is very pretty, but it is winter killed 


more easily than the barberry. For a 
hedge in an exposed or unfavorable 
place, such as along the outside of a 


fence or bank, Rosa rugosa is the best 
thing to use, as it practically cannot be 
killed and will thrive even without at- 
tention. For an impenetrable, animal- 
proof hedge about the grounds or the 
garden, plant Osage orange in a double 
row, putting the plants 6” to 10” apart 
These bushes can be bought in quantity 
ata low rate. The Japan quince (Pyrus 
japonicus) also makes an extremely at- 
tractive hedge, but is more expensive 
For planting in isolated positions the 


hydrangeas are used more than any- 
thing else. The one most commonly 
known, blooming in late summer, with 


enormous pyramidal flower heads, is H. 
paniculata grandiflora. For blooms in 
early summer until H. paniculata begins 
flowering, plant H. arborescens grandi- 
flora, the Snowball hydrangea. 

Flowering shrubs of good size for 
making single specimens are deutzias, 
weigelas, the smoke tree (Rhus cotinus), 
and magnolias, as well 
trees as the various Japanese maples 
and the purple beech, and any of the 
smaller growing evergreens already men- 
tioned. 


as such foliage 


The Garden of Yellow and Deep Maroon 


(Concluded from page 55) 


only three varieties are admissible: Delia, 
of double sulphur yellow flecked with 
dull green; Rubra triumphans, a very 
dark red double; and Mrs. Key, a black- 
ish dark red single, displaying golden 
stamens 

In masses large enough for a truly 
imposing effect, the lemon yellow colum- 
bine appears with the roses. From now 
on many kinds of flowers are in bloom 
together: creamy yuccas and early lemon 
lilies forming tall accents in the central 
beds: on the outer border ranks of holly- 
hocks in salmon buff and dark maroon 
marshalled against the hedge; the 
creamy-yellow late foxglove (Digitalis 
crandiflora) nodding above darkest red 
Sweet William, while on another side 
the rich red bee balm takes equal rank 
with the tall creamy Spiraea filipendula. 

The bloom is carried through the sum- 
mer by the large and carefully distributed 
masses of the daisy-like Anthemis tinc- 
toria, of which the variety alba is of 
creamy white with yellow centers. With 
the latter some of the bee balm is still 
in bloom, and massed in the center 
where they will have plenty of room, are 
cactus dahlias of dark maroon and 


shades of fawn, amber and apricot. The 
latter replace groups of tulips whose 
bulbs have been removed after blooming 

Meanwhile snapdragons, nasturtiums, 
stocks and gladioli in cream color and 
dark red have replaced the bulbs along 
the border, thus in a minor way pro- 
viding ample bloom until cut down by 
the frost. But the main effect of autumn 
is due to the masses of tall helenium in 
wallflower red, which tower above hardy 
chrysanthemums of cream, straw color 
and sulphur yellow. The latter are 
placed in large areas well to the front of 
the beds, as they detest being crowded 

There is in the selection of varieties 
for such a garden need of great care 
lest a jarring note be introduced. But 
the effectiveness will be all the greater 
because of the limitations of the list. 
Furthermore, troubles do not end with 
the making of the list, ordering the 
flowers and planting them; for constant 
vigilance must be exercised lest perverse 
blossoms obtrude whose unexpected hues 
were not provided for. And like every 
other garden, its appearance will be 
largely determined by the amount of in- 
telligent care bestowed upon it. 
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Are youa lit 





October, 1917 


Does the stout hostess invariably 
greet you with an expectant smile? 


Because you always have something novel and amusing 
to tell her; because you can take the deadliest conver- 
sational trench with an epigrammatic bomb; because 
you found for her such a love of a bull-dog; and be- 
cause you borrowed all the costumes of “Boris Godunoff” 
for her Russian Ball. 


Because you read 


VANITY FAIR 


Do the buds all fight for you at dances? 


Because you know the very latest step—or can invent 
it; because you are capable of admiring their frocks in- 
telligently; because you can tell them precisely what 
June Caprice is rehearsing; because you can whisper to 
them the most intimate secrets of that majestic social- 
planet who has just been acclaimed captain of the Six- 
teenth Suburban Radish Lancers. 


Because you read 


VANITY FAIR 


Do they quote your bon mots at the club? 


Because you have a novel point of view on life; because 
you are always au courant of the latest happenings in 
sports, fashions, theatres, operas, books, art, music, and 
musical comedies; because you know everybody who is 
anybody; because you can tell—instantly—who is evolv- 
ing the submarine chaser; how Francis Ouimet uses his 
right arm and who are the husbands—quondam and 
pro tem.—of the Dolly Sisters, 


Because you read 


tle social lion? 











The Comfort of 
Sparkling, Safe Water 


@ In every home, for all household 
uses, stainless, attractive, safe water 
is extremely desirable. Besides its 
evident value in your bath, in laun- 
dry, kitchen or pantry, filtered water 
practically does away with the 
trouble from leaky faucets and valves 
and affords great protection to your 
handsome bathroom fixtures, piping, 
boilers and mechanical equipment 
because it is free from grit, muddi- 
ness and suspended matter of all 
kinds as well as odor or taste. 











Loomis-Manning 
Filters 


afford the maximum of such protec- 
tion because they require no expert 
care, they are scientifically designed 
to keep in excellent working order 
and are made in a substantial, dura- 
ble manner. 


@ These filters can be readily in- 
stalled without confusion in new or 
old houses or buildings. The parts 
can be taken through an ordinary 
doorway. They cause no appreci- 
able reduction in the flow of water or 
in pressure, and are suited for use 
with any kind of water supply sys- 








Direct from 
filter to 
bathroom 





and to 
kitchen 





and to 
laundry 





tem—either city or country. They 
V ANI | y FAIR are made in several sizes and types to 


meet any water conditions. 











Five Months of Vanity 
Fair for $1. Six if you ; 
Mail the Coupon NOW] = 


VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th St., New York 


Stop Where You Are! @ We have perfected a splendid method for 
Tear Off That Coupon! cleansing discolored hot water and for the 

ae. oes |removal of iron rust and stain from either 
cold or hot water. Send for full informa- 
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Be onsen ae woah el I want to go through life with my mind open; | 
veople restate the sate-and-sane truths to keep my sympathies warm; to keep in touch * 
See dinner is their best meal; that if wit the newest ad liveliest FP Lien. $e modern The best solution for Water Troubles— 
; . hat s set in a painting you life. Therefore, I want you to send me the next Hot or Cold 
you saw that Sunse’ in a pain - a gar | five numbers of Vanity Fair. l understand that 
wouldn't believe it; and that it isn’t ‘you will send me a bill for $1 in due course. 
the heat, it’s the humidity. Be in step | Or, Linclose herewith my favorite dollar. 


It is my understanding that if this coupon is Loomis-Manning Filter 


with existence. Read 
received in time, you will also send me an extra 


lr: ° ° Establi 
VA N I T Y FA I R copy of Vanity Fair, making s‘x issues in all. | Distributing Co. saan med 
CONDE NAST, Publisher mht toeeceeeees eoseeecens 1445 South 37th Street 


FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
19 WEST 44th ST. NEW YORK CITY 





A residence type 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 
JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


Au Quatrieme 


LOUIS XV AND DIRECTOIRE ROOMS. SPANISH GILT, 
OLD AND NEW PAINTED FURNITURE 


AND IRON REPRODUCTIONS AND ORIGINALITIES 
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Beat 
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Escape the discomforts of a ¢ ld house, poor ventilati and ralti 
roor \ntiicipate the « tort requirements of yo me 
ind insure it in » nier by equipping It with 





Combination Storm and Screen Doors 
and Morgan Storm Sash 


Comfort-loving, thrifty homeowners know that Morgan Colkd-weather 
Protection means warmth and comfort on coldest days; that 1¢ makes tor 
LOWER FUEL COSTS, fresh air and family health. 

Morgan Combination Storm and Sereen Doors and Storm Sash are ma 
ot selected, well-seasoned materials 
Morgan Products. While built primarily for service, they harmonize in 
appearance with standard designs. 


Send today for the “Cold Weather Protection” Booklet 


Morgan Sash and Door Company 
Dept.C-27 Chicago 


Mergen Millwork Co., Baltimore Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Pu bits of iv uf Mode! Doors in all principal cttv Ask for list 


with the same care characterizing all 
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House & Garden 


Life As It Is Lived in “The Birdcage” 


Concluded from page 41) 


iving room, a kitchen and a small hall 
from which two bedrooms and a bath 
open. But one could do with less. It is 
possible to live comfortably in three or 
even in two rooms if a disappearing bed 
be built-in or a sleeping porch built-out. 
A house of this size need cost but a 
I am all for the 
Houses are not merely 
the settings, the accessories of our lives, 
but they are of the stuff of life itself 
And their effect on us is none the less 
powerful for being retroactive. We can 
remember the houses where we lived as 
clearly as we can remember the people 


small amount of money 
small beginnings 


with whom we lived there SO if one 
must save there is no better objective for 
one’s money than a little house. The 


daily, hourly denial which spells thrift is 
not so difficult if it is for that “island 
in a blue sea,” that “Land of Heart's 
Desire,” that home, that house! And 
if it is a house where breakfast may be 
eaten at such a built-in table, in such a 
white-walled kitchen as my friend eats 
hers; or a house where dinner in the 
big living room before the open fire be- 
comes a fiesta—brightened by flowers 
and lamps and pleasant talk; if it is 
such a house, it has a value far beyond 
the esthetic These dinners give no- 
body mental indigestion, and these little 
homes send very few votaries to cabarets, 
to blatant restaurants, to the world of 
“bright lights,” so largely recruited from 
the world of drab, whose outlook is the 
alley! 

\ woman,” said my friend Four- 
Leaf, “can pin up a colored print and 
make a home out of a hall bedroom, but 


she likes a house. She likes it because 
it grows e 

She might have added “because it 
gives scope to her changing creative in- 
stinct.” It's a dull day when she can't 
add a cushion or a teapot to her hous« 
or have a wall fresh papered, or move 
the furniture from the blue room to tl 
brown. Time was, when that owner! 
was erratic, changeful, who ripped out 
a wall or added a new wing to his house 
That time is past. Women no longer 


think of their homes in static terms._ 


They think of them as caravanserais in 
which they stop for a night, a week, a 
month, while they alter the color scheme 
or change the furniture from Jacobean 
to Louis Quinze. The house, in evolu- 
tion is the modern way to see it. But in 
my grandmother’s house, once the pic- 
tures were hung and the furniture was 
placed, the thing was static. Even the 
candlesticks on the mantel were neve! 
moved except to dust them. And one 
might travel far—one might cross seas 
and visit outlandish peoples—and after 
the lapse of years one might return and 
find the same portraits staring austerely 
from over the mantel, and above the 
sideboard; the portraits remembered in 
one’s youth. Dynasties might have fallen 
but the same chairs were still placed 
primly back against the big flowered 
wall! 

sut in “The Birdcage,” these pictures 
taken to-day, will not look like the pi 
tures taken to-morrow, and as for the 
day after that—my friend Four-Leaf 
will doubtless have planned a hangar 
for aeroplanes on her roof! 


The Balustrade in Garden Art 


(Conclude d from page 45) 


ment of one,-at least, to its best under- 
standing. Through following the intro- 
duction of the baluster, in Renaissance 
art (mirroring its architectural exist- 
ence), we see how the mind of the artist 
came to accept it and even to seek it as 
a thing good in itself. Architecturally 
it came, too, to be of immense impor- 
tance in the eyes of those who applied 
it to their designs. It would now be 
difficult to imagine either an Italian or 
a French garden without it, or a German 
garden (from the Gethezeit to our own 
time), lacking its use as a modifier of 
stolidity 

The dawn of the Tudor period found 
English architects beginning to interest 
themselves in the balustrade. The more 
extensive staircases with their many 
landings, of the time of Henry VIII and 
of Elizabeth, offered the architects op- 
portunities to display their skill in prop- 
erly disposing the newly acquired balus- 
ter motif. The direct application of 
Renaissance design was, however, more 


pronounced in Jacobean construction; 
and then the Dutch influence came to be 
felt under the years in which Inigo Jones 
and his contemporaries worked. Finally 
classicism in balustrading marked the 
designs of the Georgian period, and 
settled upon a form which, in the greater 
part of the modern garden balustrading 
seems most appropriate to our require- 
ments, which give preference to stone 
including cement and wooden, balus 
trades to balustrading of wrought iron 

As to the details of the many styles 
of balusters forming balustrades, one 
should study such works as Meyer's 
“Handbook of Ornament,’ where ex- 
amples of various forms, through the 
different periods, are illustrated. From 
this short outline of the value of the 
balustrade in garden-art the homemaker 
may receive some helpful suggestion that 
will lead him to a deeper study of the 
subject and its application, not only to 
the requirements of the large garden, 
but to the adornment of the smaller 


\ CORRECTION 


Through an error credit for the 


houses 


illustrating 


Mr. Bragdon’s 


articles on the Colonial House in 


the July and 


August 


issues of 


House & GARDEN was given to 
Messrs. Hollingsworth & Bragdon as 


irchitects 


The name of Oakley & 


Son should have appeared as archi- 
tects of all these houses. 
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OAK, as a CABINET WOOD, is 


serene in its conscious superiority. 








From the aristocratic dignity of the 
chateau to the sweet homey-ness of 
the cottage or apartment—and from 
the earliest middle ages to the present discrimi- 
native moment--OAK, “that sturdy friend of 
Art’’ and “‘the world’s premier hardwood,’’ has 
remained the first choice of those who com- 
bine a knowledge of truly fermanent values The Selection of P lumbing Fixtures 
with a sense of the highest artistic adaptability. zs for Your Home deserves serious consideration. How serious depends upon 


Responsive alike to the best skill of the artisan E the kind you select. The proper kind will outlast a lifetime with reasonable 
and the artist, OAK combines all the qual- care. The life ofthe other kind m ay be very, very limised. | 
ities which contribute most to a home whose | The Trenton Potteries Company 3} 


FURNITURE must (because of the little B athro oms of Character. 


folks) at the same time impart ideas of beauty, 
represent the best in plumbing. Glaze baked That is why “Bathrooms of Character” fixtures 


dignity, poise and permanence-—and good-na- 
turedly repel the onslaughts of buoyant youth. on clay gives a much harder surface than the — are so much more sanitary and so easily cleaned. 
same glaze baked on other materials. The heat Grittysoaps cannot scratch their surface, 


*‘There is no finer heirloom than good OAK furniture.’’ applied to our ALL-CLAY ey wee would medicine and common acid stains will not 
There is no moresafeand enduring investment—none bet- melt other plumbing materials. The harder you —_ adhere. é 
ter worth insisting upon. Have you tried INSISTING? manana “02 070 ch Caner Sereateh 0 Sane ate 


ys me | tegpmsony Sd ‘eee 3 say by making & little experiments 
i > , TITR > ~ , escri in our Catalogue P-8, “Bathrooms of Character.” It will 
d IME RICAN OAK MA NUFA CTURERS’ ASSOCIA TION give you a great deal of help in selecting the proper plumbing fixtures. 
write personal letters worth getting. Tell us of your special problems. 

ApDDREss Room 1414, 14 Marn STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


THE 1, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, COMPANY 
ASK FOR BOOKLETS TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
Zorld’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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6 99 CASEMENT | 

BULL DOG ADJUSTERS | || ARE YOU | 
nn Tee the fic vt. Let es ocad you deni, | Ar | 
THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. | |} Doyoucontinue to 
1 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. | |ij USC, Sarbage and | 


rubbish cans be- 











cause you are 
satisfied? Or do 
you tolerate them | 
because you think A | 
they are necessary el qa L 
evils? “TH ~~ 


| The KERNERATOR 


Has at last emancipated the home from these evils. 





The door shown is located in the kitchen. Into it is put every- 
thing that is not wanted—tin cans, garbage, broken crockery, 
paper, sweepings, bottles, cardboard boxes—in fact all those a5 
things that accumulate in the home from day to day and are a 
continuous nuisance and dangerous health hazard. 


The material deposited falls down the regular house chimney 


flue to the incinerator built into the base of the chimney in the : 
basement. From time to time a match is touched to it and it 
Architect, S. C. Black, St. Louis, Mo. burns itself up. The material deposited is the only fuel required. ; 
: N y ‘ / 
The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF . one oe gs Po es cost and yet you have abolished | 
mn this substantial and attractive residence of C. W. Hughes, St. garbage and refuse Cans forever, 4 
Louis, Mo., is of tiles known as the Imperial Spanish pattern. Ask — ‘ : 
our architect about a tile roof for that new home you are now build- SANITARY—ECONOMICAL i 
ion or considering. ; CONVENIENT—ODORLESS i 

. it) FY ’” . 
Guy ustested Desens Fe gob a Deena, grtnted Se A postal to us today will bring an interesting catalog to you tomorrow 


roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO,  Masslactorersof Terra Cotta Revkay Ties KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: 1107-17 Monree Building CHICAGO, ILL. 594 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Offices in all the Larger Cities 
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Ww hile 
casement 
oft, 
strearnms through the hand-wrought 
shade. 
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HANDE 


amps 
AUTY never leaves a Handel 
Lamp. She hovers over it 
it stands silent under the 
moon. She revels in its 
glowing colors as the light 


In vain she challenges day- 


light to take away its charm. 


The Handel Lamp 
illustrated can add a 
touch of rare beauty 

your home. Ask 
your dealer to show 
you lamp No. 6529, 
or send for illustrated 
booklet. 


THE HANDEL 
COMPANY 
390 E. MAIN STREET 
Meriden, 


Connecticut 
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Dealer ever offers | 


ou a substitute for 


WHITTALL RUGS 

































see ee - 


~without a reason 


OU don’t have to buy many 

good rugs in a lifetime, be- 

cause really good rugs natu- 
rally wear a long time. So, isn’t it 
strange then, howsome peoplecan 
be talked into buying a rug that 
“looks” something like a Whittall, 
just because it costs a few dollars 
less? They forget that the chief 
quality in a rug is Durability, and 
the trouble is that 


DURABILITY DOESN'T SHOW 


ON THE SURFACE 


That's why some dealers succeed in getting 
the extra profit on the so-called ~ 
good " kind 
ceive you. Invest your money in a Whittall— 


just-as 
Don't let glib salesmanship de- 


the rug that grows old gracefully. If 
you will let Durability and Beauty be 
your guiding points—your hoice must 
invariably be a Whittall. 
This trade mark ts 
tection and so 


wir pro 





if guarantec 





Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs’ is « handsomely illus 


trated book ia colors which snyone may have by writing 


M. J. Whittall Associates 


313 Brussels St., Wereester, Mace. 
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Harvesting The War Crop 


( nciudaed 


Lrieties hich are the earliest to 
ire, are especially likely to be injured 


this way If left exposed to the hot 


in t ilso turn green and deteriorate 
flavor They should be cured under 
ver in an open, dry shed Yellow 
ormions may be pulled and laid in rows 
o dry. They should be turned or raked 
over every few days to get the tops com- 
pletely dry as soon as possible They 
iy then be put under cover in a dry, 
iiry place to be topped” when con- 
enient before storing for winter At 
no time should they be placed in tight 
barrels, boxes or bins, as they heat read- 
ily and this causes either rotting or pre- 
mature sprouting. The colder they can 
be kept and the freer the circulation of 
air about them, the better 
Celer Such celery as is wanted for 
early use is blanched in the field by 
di iwing the earth up to the stalks in 
two or three successive hoeings; by the 
use of boards; or by the use of one of 
the convenient celery bleachers now on 
the market. The latter are especially 
useful for the home garden, where only 
a few stalks are wanted at a time. That 


part of the. crop wanted for winter and 
spring use should have the soil worked 
in about the stalks suffi iently to hold 
them in an upright position. Upon the 
ipproach of hard frosts, about Novem- 
first, part of it may be “trenched” 
wv blanched in a long, narrow ditch, dug 
in some well-drained, convenient position, 
It should be about 1’ wide and deep 
enough to take the celery plants, stand- 


ber 


ing on end as they grew, with the tips 
of the foliage about level with the soil 
surface \s hard freezing weather ap- 


the should be covered 
vith meadow hay and boards to prevent 
their being frozen. 


proaches tops 


\nother method of preparing the crop 
for winter and early spring use is to take 


up the plants before hard frosts, and 
store them in long, narrow boxes, about 
1’ wide and deep enough to take the 


plants upright, packed closely together. 
As in trenching, the roots should be left 
on and a couple of inches cf moist sand 
should be left in the bottom of each box. 
The boxes may then be pac ked in a cold, 
dark cellar and the stalks will blanch 
out by the time they are needed. Ce lery 
should be handled or stored only when it 
1s perfectly dry 
Cauliflower 
attention 
ture 


and lettuce 
as they begin to ma- 
as the buttons or heads 
of cauliflower form, they should be pro- 
tected from sun and rain by tying or 
fastening the leaves together at the tops. 
Most varieties of cos lettuce should also 
be tied, in order to bleach thoroughly; 
use raffia or soft twine and tie as near 
the top of the head as possible. 


Crops That Stay Out Till Cold 
Weather 
of the 


cos require 
as soon 


As soon 


\ number vegetables are so 


hardy that the first light frost will not 
injure them at all—in fact, some of them 
are much improved in quality by light 


freezing. A few are so hardy that they 


rom page 52) 
remain out the entire winter without 
appreciable injury. 

The Cabbage Group: While cabbag 


cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, and kale 


are all closely allied and are grown in 
much the same way, they are handled 
quite differently when it comes to stor- 
ing. Brussels sprouts and kale are so 
hardy that they can be left out and gath- 
ered as wanted during the early winter 
months, even in the snow. Cabbages 
may be left outside until most other 
things are harvested and there is danger 


of hard freezing weather. They may 
then be pulled up by the roots, removing 
the large outer leaves, and stored when 
perfectly dry, in a cool, dry place. Fre- 
quently space may be saved by tying 
three or four heads together and sus- 
pending from naiis in the cellar rafters 
If there is not room to keep them all 
where other things are stored, they may 
be kept by burying them in a trench of 
convenient size in a thoroughly drained 
where they may be covered with 
leaves or straw, over which soil and a 
thick straw mulch are put. before the 
ground freezes hard. 

Potatoes of.course are about the easi- 
est of all vegetables to keep. It is bette: 
however, not to dig those that are wanted 
for winter until quite late. If there is 
any sign of their rotting in the ground, 
they should be allowed to remain even 
if the loss is quite considerable, because 
if taken up and stored before they will 
rot in the bins and barrels, and each bad 
tuber will spoil a number around it. 
While the potatoes should be allowed 
to dry off thoroughly after digging, they 
should not be exposed for many hours to 
the bright sun, as they quickly discolor 
or get bitter in flavor. 


The Root Crops 


root crops, 


place, 


The including beets, car- 


rots, turnips, radishes, parsnips and-sal- 
sify or oyster-plant, are all quite hardy 
and need not be gathered until there is 
danger of their being frozen in. The 
mistake most often made by the begin- 
ner is to cut the tops off from these 
plants close to the roots. They should 


be cut with enough of the stubs of the 
leaf ends left so that there will be no 
danger of their bleeding.. The ordinary 
method of keeping them is simply to 
pack them in sand in the cellar, but they 
can be kept in a deep frame or pit or a 
trench as described for cabbage, pro- 
vided enough covering is put on to keep 
them from freezing hard. 

Parsnips and salsify are not injured 
even by the severest winter weather. I 
have known them to stand a tempera- 
ture of twenty degrees below zero with- 
out any protection and be plump and 
sound in the spring and ready to dig as 
soon as the ground thawed out. Only 
a small portion of these two crops should 
be left over in the ground, however, as 
when it once freezes they cannot be got 
out until the ground thaws again in the 


spring. Those required for use during 
the winter should be kept in the same 


way as the roots described above. 


The Civilized Framing of Pictures 


(Continued from page 27) 


hike 


mats 


and engrav- 
But in knowing this, 
is conscious merely of following the 
She does not know that a cer- 
of substance, of w eight, 
choice. Oil-paintings look 
heavy for mats or for 

Water-colors look too 
light and too fragile for broad, deep 
frames, and the mat, well chosen, har- 
monizes with what appears to be their 
substance. Attention, Miss Sue! Ex- 
ercise your feeling for weight and sub- 


water-colors etchings 


nes need 
she 
fashion 

tain vague 
dictates the 
ind 


sense 
too solid 


narrow frames 


You 
hrocaded 
Still dainty 
you would 


stance 
ting 


will not countenance put- 

velvets on Toodlekins 
with the bloom of youth, 
not wear brocaded velvets 
yourself. In a misty sort of way, you 
have the principle already. You sense 
the sort of Toodlekins that infant is, the 
sort of girl you are. Do as much for a 
picture. Then, with the impression 
clearly in mind, consider the weight, 
the width, the depth, the color, the style, 
and the degree of emphasis the frame 
should have. (Concluded on page 74) 
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House 


on Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, 








WHITE PINE 
TOYS & FURNITURE 














“White Pine In Home-Bullding’’ is 
beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet free to all prospective 
home-builders. 


“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture’— a 
fascinating children’s plan book, from 
which a child may build its own toys 
and toy furniture. Prepared by Helen 
Speer, the toy expert. If there are 
children in your home, sent free on 
request, 
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A CORNER IN STUDIO 
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Mass 





Charles R. Greco, Architect, Boston, 


AY woods have cer- 
tain uses for which 
they are especially adapted 
by reason of the peculiar 
qualities and characteristics 
which nature has given 
them; and on their proper 
selection for these uses, 
hinges the whole problem 
of economy in wood con- 
struction. 


Three centuries of experience 
in this country have demon- 
strated that no other wood lasts 
as long or gives such satisfac- 
tory service as 


WHITE PINE 


for outside finish lumber— 
siding and corner boards; win- 
dow sash, frames and casings; 
outside doors, door frames and 
casings; outside blinds; all ex- 
posed porch and balcony lum- 
ber; cornice boards, brackets, 
ornaments and mouldings; and 
other outside requirements, not 
including shingles. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to 
supply White Pine, we should appre- 
ciate the opportunity of being help- 
ful to you in securing it. 


Address Wuite PINE BUREAU, 
2019 Mercuants BANK BUILDING, 
St. Pau, Minn, 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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FURNISHINGS FOR 
TOWN 
HOMES 
AND FOR 
INDIVIPLCAL ROOM™Mn 


AND FRAMES 
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AND COUNTRY 


SrvreCiIAL. COLLECTION 
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RN VARNISH COMPANY. 
Milwaukee — fxg ms : 
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Stunning Willow Set for Your Living Room 


The Lynnbrook Set shown above conveys the 
for city or country interiors. Closely woven, 
where. No wonder New Yorkers are 


NEW IDEA in Minnet Willow Furniture 
substantially built, compact enough to fit any 
supplanting their heavy wooden pieces with Minnet 
Willow. The artistic curves, the warm, colorful cretonnes, the decorative finishes, the supreme 
comfort cannot be excelled. The Lynnbrook Set, stained, complete with cushions, $75, 
delivered. Prices of individual pieces on request. 


We are makers of an extensive line of quality willow furniture. Inspect our unusual 


collection or write for illustrations and prices 
New York 


MINNET @ CO. rein eSas’ sirccts 


or Nn HNABPRE TEN 100 
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RNAMENTAI 


can be 


Stone 


used to 


vantage in furnishing the sun parlor, 
pore h or 


coneervatory, enclosed 


foyer A few pieces chosen with 
care will make the usually ugly city 
back-yard an altogether delightful 


pla @ 


Our collection of over 


garden furniture which we 


duce in Pompeian Stone, an 


pensive tomposition 


stone in color, texture and durability 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


( dur wide experiens e is at your com 


mand to help you make a 


suited to your 


THE 


requirements 


Furniture 
excellent ad 


1500 models 
includes practically every variety of 
repro 
inex 
resembling 


selection 


ERKINS STUDIOS 


Factory 226 Lexington Ave 
Astoria. LI New York City 
l argest Manufacturers of Artif ial Stone 



























































Fencing Be | 


the home grounds 
As you can see from the illustration, 
“FXCELSIOR™ 
|; 2 Oh ~is ote 22 4 81 OB DS 
FENCE 





is quite sturdy, yet graceful and pleasing in design. 



































It has wonderful rigidity and strength because of the 
overlapped loops, interlaced wires and the Excelsior 


wires firmly together. 


interesting information. 





necessities, such as 


patented steel clamps which hold vertical and horizontal 
AFTER being made it is dip- 
galvanized, which not only makes it rust proof and long 
lasting, but firmly binds the whole together. 


Send for catalog C and you will have complete and 
Ask your hardware dealer for EXCELSIOR garden 


Rust Proof Tree Guards, Tennis Rail- 
ings, Gates, Bed Guards, Trellises, etc. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 








Garden 


H ouse & 


The Civilized Framing of Pictures 


Concluded fre 


matching frames to. pictures 
Granted It js as diffi- 
is interpretative dancing, 
and then 


i nis 
osts efiort 
lit, i admit, 


here one first feels the musi 


gives the feeling a new expression by 

ploying an art which, when all has 
been said of resemblances, is quite a 
different affair from melody To suc- 


ceed takes genius. But what says George 
Eliot ? Genius is patiencs 

Patience, Suc Patience! The divine 
Isadora did not create her interpretation 


Iphigenia in Aulis immediately 


That 


Ferns 


Flourish 


m0 page 72) 
after first hearing those exquisite strains 
of Gliick’s. You did not plan your 
last gown immediately after discovering 
what manner of girl you were. To suit 
anything to anything else requires long, 
attentive, thoughtful, observing diligence 
and an unwearying exercise of imagina- 
tion. Take your time. Think. Feel 
Wait By and by—without guessing 
how, probably—you will see with your 
mind’s eye the lovely frame that will 
“become” the lovely picture, precise}; 
1s your gown becomes you. 


in the House 


(Continued from page 47) 














ridenhai 


rns cole in md rict 


and on shelves too 
plumy 


temperatures too low, 
much shaded nearly all the 
fronded nephrolepis sorts revert toward 
the old, normal type. Any check to their 
growth, as from poor soil or insufficient 
watering, ends in the same thing. The 
secret of success with nephrolepis, adian- 
tums, and, indeed, most ferns, is to keep 
them in continual growth through their 
growing season and to give them all the 
light possible without their standing in 
direct The idea that ferns 
could be grown only in north windows, 
or in positions heavily shaded, has large- 
ly vanished Commercial growers give 
their nephrolepis and some other stiff 
fronded ferns full sunlight except in the 
warmer summer months. It is safer for 
beginners in fern culture to place newly 
purchased or potted ferns in shade, mov- 
ing them gradually toward the light 


sunshine 


The Importance of Moisture 


Should the 
ire growing ver 
fronds immediately wither and _ their 
beauty is gone for the The best 
we can do for them then is to give them 
in inconspicuous place and keep them 


which adiantums 
quite dry the 


soil in 
be come 


season 


in as good condition as possible until 
new growth starts in the spring. Deli- 
cate ferns of this character love moisture 


in the air, but drops of it standing on 
their fronds in dull weather soon cause 
black spot and decay. To keep the leaves 
clean and free from insects occasional 
syringing is necessary, but this is work 
for bright days when the moisture will 
from them 

Because ferns love moisture in the air 
it does not that they like more 
moisture at the roots than most plants. 
Freshly potted ferns revive more quickly 
if put in a fern case, or if a large box 
is turned over them for a day or two. 
This insures a reviving 


phere 


soon dry 


follow 


moist, atmos- 
There is danger in giving ferns 
too much water before their roots have 
become established in quarters, or 
when they are not actively growing. A 
safe rule is to water thoroughly when 
potting and afterward only when the top 
of the soil begins to look dryish on the 
water is needed 


new 


surface, showing that 


There is a happy medium between dr 
soil and soil water-logged and sour that 
all ferns love. Window ferns need mor 

water than those growing in the conse! 

vatory because of the drier atmospher: 

A good scheme to keep fern roots cool 
is to pack the space between jardinieres 
and pots with damp moss. 


Pests, Composts and Potting 

In too dry atmosphere insects som 
times infest ferns.- Their presence is 
always a sign that conditions are wrong 
in some way. Syringing the under side 
of the fronds with clear, tepid water will 
rout red spider and mealy bug. T1 
thrips can be destroyed with either Paris 
green or a contact insecticide. 

Neither peat nor sand is so much used 
in the culture of ferns as formerly 
Nephrolepis and other strong growing 
ferns thrive in the same sort of compost 
that we give geraniums—a mixture of 
turfy loam: and well decayed 
All ferns like leaf mold in the soil and, 
if it is not sufficiently porous, add san 
enough to make it so. ‘ A good fern soil 
can be pressed firmly into pots and still 
be so porous that watcr poured on tl 
surface sinks rapidly. Good drainag 
is an item to be emphasized. Be sure 
that the pots for ferns are washed per- 
fectly clean and then fill in about on 
fourth their depth with broken pots or 
charcoal. A layer of moss or cocoa fibre 
above this prevents soil from washing 
down into and clogging the drain. ‘Th 
soil is screened only for seedling ferns 
nowadays. The larger ones like the com- 
post to be in rather rough lumps, but 
not clods—flakes, we will say. Turn 
one of your most flourishing young ferns 
from the pot upon your hand. and you 
will find most of the roots running b 
tween the flakes of compost and dow: 
among the drainage rather than dis- 
tributed through the bulk of the soil. 
It is both interesting and delightful t 
study the quips and cranks of ferns and 
watch how they respond to your 
with increasing beauty. 


manure, 


care 














The stems of most adiantums 
are dark, wiry and _ glossy 
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Right Now is the Time 
_ to Order Evergreens 


EPTEMBER and October 
W are successful months for 
transplanting Evergreen Trees 
and Shrubs. Ground and 
weather conditions are good 
and the roots have a chance 
to take hold and become ac- 
climated. 











and Shrubs 
Andorra are 


Evergreen Trees 
purchased at 
bound to yield good results 
because they are grown right: 
lifted with a large ball of fine 


ANCHOR POST 
FENCES 


In buying an Anchor Post Fence or 





Gate you are assured of superior 
roots; securely packed for workmanship, because each new in- 
shipment. stallation is designed to maintain 
No matter what the distance. the reputation for quality that we 
Andorra Trees and Shrubs will have earned during the past twenty- 


reach you in good condition. 


five years. 


“Suggestions for Effecti Plant- CATALOGS: Write for any of the following. Catalogs: 


Select a Heating System 


ing, our catalog, will enable you Wrought Iron Entrance Gates and Railings. Lawn, 
to order promptly and satisfactorily e Garden and Tennis Fences. Country Estate and 
by mail. that Postp ones This OF a a BB 
ANDORRA NURSERIES ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 

Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. At the present high price of coal it cellar to regulate the dampers. You 11 Cortlandt Street (13th floor) New York 


Chestnut Hill, 


Box 120 


Phila., Pa. 





— =) 





is no joke when we come to the last 
of the coal-pile. But don’t be too hard 
on the coal man—select the heating 
system that postpones this, one that 
gets more heat out the coal, one that 


merely set the Dunham Thermostat 
(in the living room) as you would an 
alarm clock. The Dunham means 
saving of fuel by day and night—it 
means comfort when you return from 











doesn’t WASTE coal. 


The Dunham Home Heating Sys- 
tem is that system. It never lets the 
fire get any 
hotter than is 
necessary to 
keepthehouse 
between two 


afternoon calls or an evening at the 
theatre. 


“LOCKED!” 






With the Dunham System no radi- 


D ator will ever 


hiss, gurgle or 
SYSTEM OF HEATING 
pre-deter- 


hammer, no 

water will 
drip or spurt. 
The Dunham 

mined temperatures. If the is a heating system that is 

weather warms up, the Dun- 

ham System automatically 

opens the check damper and 

shuts down the fire. As 


ever equal to the weather, 
the thermometer drops, the 


automatic in its damper- 
regulation and one that pre- 

Dunham automatically 

closes the check and opens 


vents waste. 
Don’t wait till zero 
the dampers that give more 
draft. 


weather is upon you—in- 
vestigate NOW. Ask your 

The Dunham lets the heat 
die down at bedtime and 


architect or heating con- 
tractor about the Dunham 
raises it again at getting-up 
time—a uniform tempera- 


System, 
Free Booklet. Property 
ture is maintained during 
the day—all of this abso- 


owners, tenants, real estate 
lutely automatically, with- 


men, heating contractors, 
out anybody going near the 














Getting Your Ashes 
Out of Your Basement 
‘‘Without Any Work’”’ 





Riuhoorie Hoard . 


popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because it is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands. 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
w'll corrode 

x. et free sample and book 

sdom of Ages.’ 


has increased the 





The DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 


—is the title of a FREE 
booklet showing the Wor- 
sham Ash Handling Out- 
fit for the home. This out- 
fit takes the back breaking 
drudgery out of handling 
your ashes. It keeps the 
basement dustless, neat 
and clean and _ fireproof 
Can be installed by anyone in 30 
minutes. No changes in basement 


“Built Th 
uilt on @ This device is one of the 


fundamentals of the 
Dunham Home Heating 
System. It is known the 
world over to heating en- 
gineers as the device that 
revolutionized Vacuum 
steam heating. Leading ar- 
chitects everywhere use it. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


901 Este Ave. 





architects and builders 
should read our latest book, 
“Dunham Heating for the d 
Home. ’”’ 














BUILD YOUR WALLS FOR 











feces , S ( . ; ‘ 
PERMANENCE DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco nesemary. Should you moye, i can 
= ites BRANCHES: be taken out like any other piece of 
Rochester Birmingham Indianapolis Davenport Fort Werth Salt Lake City furniture. Whether you own or rent 
any ttsbur Louisville es Moines allas pokane , ; - . - . > anew te 
20O7 14 2°82 Philadelphia Clevelan Milwaukee St. Louis Denver Beattle you will want one, he low cost is 
Washington,D.C. Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Cheyenne Los Angeles made possible through large produc- 
EXPANDED METAL LATH C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada tion. Very special introductory 
BRANCH OFFICES: Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver prices at this time if’’yéu write at 








once for booklet and- proposition. A 
post card will do. It will pay you. 
Do it before you forget it. 





( CYCLONE a 


Property Protection Fencing 


For Country Estates, Country Clubs, Parks, 
School Grounds, Tennis Courts, Church 
Grounds, Cemeteries, ete. Combines strength, 
beauty and economy. Illustrated catalog on 
request. 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
(Waukegan Dept. 147 Illinois/) 


Irises, Hardy Plants, Lilies and 


Japanese Garden Specialties | | 


Send for our 1917-18 catalogue. 
Over 500 fine varieties of Irises. 
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|| Jas. A. Worsham Machine 
| Works 








Maroa, Ill. 











AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 











INTE RIOR 
DECORATOR 


Saves them from 
drought loss Ab- 
botherless. 
sprinklers 

Send for 


~ booklet. 
THE SKINNER IRRIGATION co. 
. Troy, Ohle 





-solutely 
Special 
for lawns 


414A MADISON AVENTE 





NEw 


1970 Montreal Ave 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


[" PAGE‘ ES 


YORK 231 Water Street 


Rainbow Gardens 











NO SERVICE CHARGE 
SAMPLES MUBMITTED 
WEPDPING GiPrTs A 
SrwrEcCITIA XL 


“The Ones That Last 
a Lifetime” 


For Porches, Pergo- 
las, Interiors. 


Ask for Booklet No. 56 
The Union Metal Mfg.Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


GLUE ° 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


=. 
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| Why You Should Have a 
| KOHLER Sink in Your Kitchen 


KOHLER Sinks have the same quality 
distin tions th it m ike KOHLER Bath Tubs 


and Lavatories first choice for the well 


: planned home. 
The patterns are varied, to suit every require- 


ment, and the designs have the hygienic features that 
ere characteristic of all 


KOHLER WARE | 


“It's in the 4 
Kohler 
| Enamel” 


always of one quality—the highest 


KOHLER Sinks are made for right and left-hand 


corners and tor open Ww ill spaces 








They have right, left 
or double sloping drain boards, and are made with and 
without aprons 





The whiteness of the enamel is notable in all | 
KOHLER products, each of which has our perma- 
nent trade-mark—a guarantee of its high quality. 


iH 

i If your plumber has no specimens of KOHLER WARE. on 
i display, write us, and we will send you our interesting book, 
t “KOHLER OF KOHLER.” Address Dept. F-10. 

" 


KOHLER CO., Founded 1873 Kohler, Wis. 














Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 
Chicago St.Paul St.Louis Houston SanFranciso LosAngeles Seattle London 
{ * The KOHLER permanent trade mark in faint blue appears i 
on end of sink shown by star. : 
H 
| 
! 
j 
\ 
F-1003.A 
, esa ters WOU EET SRE VELEREEES EERE SELENE Pere reeks CETEN TITEL eee eer ta WET TIT THEeTErrrr. basses aseses ss TEIN | 











POLLO ROOFING 


Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Galvanized 
Sheets—the most durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 


manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


Actual weathor have proved conclusively the superiority of this material for Roofi 
Hiding, Culverts, Tanks, Bilos, Cisterns, and aiaples uses. Look for the Keystone ad 
Reloe regular Apollo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel ia used. Dem 

the genulne—acoept no substitate, Our free booklet “Better Buildings” contains farm 
plans, information and instructions for the application of mata} peed and siding. 
Lt is of special interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. Write for free copy. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 










Ready-cut or not Readvy-cut 
Prices $42 
timhest erade materials supplied com 
plete Prompt shipment 100.000 
Send tor FREE Garage Book. 


Plans free. Build your own 





customers 


NOW! 


Gordon-Van Tine , 6314 rw St., Davenport, lowa 
Setistaction Guaranteed or Money Back Fm 












P. Chinen is 

to nad mm 

both nele d 

dou! f flo r- 
ing r 


ds olf these also germinate unevenly 


and the seed pans should be discarded 


late The culture from seeds is pre- 
cisely as described for the commoner va- 
rieties until brought in in autumn. They 
should then receive a rest of six weeks 
or so, being stored in a dark cellar and 


watered only about once a week, just 
to prevent their becoming dust dry. This 
is particularly needful in the case of old 


divided plants They may then be 
brought to the light and forced, when 
they ill blossom steadily with great 
trusses of bloom for a period of about 
SIX eks to two months Many of them 


are fragrant, and though grown largely 
for winter forcing in England, are com- 
parative rarities in this country 

One word as to the mistaken but prev- 
alent theory that primulas once forced 


are in 


good for succeeding years and 
are fit only for the ash heap. Starting 
with a few choice colors that were too 
rare to be thrown away without an at- 
tempt to save them, I have seen this 
theory so completely disproved that I 


wonder how it found is origin 


c 


House & Garden 





as from Ato Z 


\ll of the primulas mentioned in the 
accompanying experience chart may be 
successfully propagated by root division, 
and these plants in my own experienct 
are as free in blooms as the seedlings, 
though a trifle late: 

By the time blossoming is over you 
will find your plants showing three or 
four easily differentiated sections. They 
look somewhat as though two or three 
seedlings had been planted close together 
in the same pot. These sections should 
be carefully separated, all but a few of 
the leaves removed, and each section 
planted deeply in a 2” or 3” pot of good 
soil. These little divisions or offshoots, 
many of them without roots, should be 
set in the shade and kept moist. They 
root as easily as geranium cuttings and 
in about six weeks you will have thrifty 
young plants. These may be successfully 
summered by plugging the holes in the 
bottoms of the pots so that the roots 
cannot strike through, and then sinking 
the pots level with their rims in any 
shady nook of the garden, where they 
need little attention except watering 


PRIMULA CHART 


All colors b \ 
‘ jua eT 
sis dou All « rs it yell 
ning s U s.neal 
5 1 ll « s but y \W star " 
t , in bloom. 
O nica—All colors but yellow; the fri 
people 
ribunde Yellow; flowers small but 


Veris or elatior—Yellow and various; 


very sweet, but best bunched in 
for good decorative eftect 





lalacoides—White, rose, lavender; very light feathery sprays of tiny flowers in | 


large round flowers almost as big as 
flowers like smail carnations, as fre« 
d flowers with rounded points. Very 


est flowering type. Poisonous to some 


2 very free 

ewensis—Yellow; flowers larger, slightly fragrant. More exacting in its de 
mands, and | personally have had no luck with it. Extensively advertised 
hardy primulas of many unusual shades 


of bronze, orange, yellow, blue, crimson and laced and striped. Though 
primarily for garden use, they force beautifully. Slightly fragrant 
J uris—-Yellow; the true romantic English primrose. Flowers beautiful and 


bouquet. Too inconspicuous a plant 


great profusion A new primula that is becoming very popular and is 
widely a ivertised. 
rbesti—Rosy lavender: the freest flowering primula known Flowers small, 
borne continuously, even when plants are very young. 





The large flowering Chinese primroses are well represented by 


Giant White They need a 


rich, heavy soil for best results 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


























¥ 
FOR THE 
CONSUMER 





NOT THE 
DEALER 



















| FOR YOUR OWN TABLE | 





Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
Open All Year Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL KNOWN AS 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


The Only Place in America Where the Nou- 
heim Baths for Heart Disorders Are Given 
With a Natural Calcium Chloride Brine. 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, 
MASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS COM- 
PANY, with newly caught, KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 


dealer could possibly furnish 






































































For hungry plants use Red-Snapper Plant Food House & Garden is not merely a magazine—twenty-five | {lower cu. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
THE BATH Sep ee oe Between meals the dining room of sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
Sittes sce pertieterty pleoted So BEARS the larger country house assumes | (V0, GCHAY cxtrone onal orders cast of aneas 
DISEASE, Circulatory, Kidney, Notritional an air of dignity befitting its fur- we want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
oa Obesine SS nishings. Along the refectory table approval 
Well kept and attractive Golf Course preamp nat eprseuides ie peltehone fee Geen: Bi, menty, July Sh. exe 
. of % delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed lr 
Send for illustrated Booklets color that tones in with the upho brine and will not spoil on y hand 
‘ stery and hangings. It is bound : aoe SOO GE FOUF Rents 
a = with galloon that has been an- CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ieued. Midway is a tall bow! ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
tiqued. Mu nony be _ be a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost 
epotiess Cantigalli or Gustafeborg FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
filled with fruits. Wrought iron salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
candelabra stand at either end, sil- eRe, are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT.- 
houetting against a mellow tapes- and hy, you aay fe the al + 
try or panelled wall, crisp ana natural as if you took it from the shel 
yourse. 
CUOUUULUAEDOVEEEOUEAAEEOU EEE EERE PUCTETLOOREEREDDA TEA TUNEL EEE ! hg Ag 4 is fh, Seaton, _heoets or that 
0 Vhole an vi enjoy o other avor is 
aa _ that of clams, whether fried or in a 
chowder 
P 9 B Af id B h | FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
‘T°O make house plants grow,flour- lease Don t e ral to ot er s! | to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
[ Pps} mye plan navew, pn deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of 
ab one blossom. 8 goed, Bich all kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILL. 
SMAPPER* Plant Food ip iY rich, wery oatritious “ ” INGS and every good thing packed here or abroad 
and yet harmless fertilizer for house plants. effect N 0 "§ re ect 7) s an keep z Oo yur 
can be noticed within a few days after the first appi So many of our letters of inquiry from House & Garden | 321,02" #0 direct from us and keep right on you 
catten Color of foliage becomes a darker green, and . pantry shelf for regula> or emergency use 
the flowers and blossoms take o beat f colo ° ° k 4 
and size beyond all expectation. It iss finely ground, readers begin with an apology for intruding on a busy With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES 
or bone four. made from the heads of the South » 9 - 3 a 2 for preparing all our products Write for 
meri-an Red Snapper Fish, mixed with other organic —~ of | 
plant food eereutiie sterilized, clean and canlany editor s time that we are moved to repeat again—with all it ous list tells how each kind - f fish 
or use, mix 1 teaspoonful to a quart of water. ° . s * oo he hog —_ A de ee d_ pric i 50 
ou can choose just what you wi 
¢ osas irartics, Reetac dente end totes a possible emphasis—that we invite and urge you to place enjoy “most. Send the coupon -<* 
e Snapper products It your dealer cannot supply | . or it now ANK E., 
iPked: snapper Mant foca'prepail,iaisine ans «| | Defore the House & Garden Information Service what- | .2.\, e DAVIS CO. 
oz. package o plant topic to sweeten the soil and give | e 23! Central Whart 
plants « quick start. Jf you will tell usyourdealer's 1 | ever house or garden problems you may have to solve. DAVIS CO. Glowesster, Glass 
wes colt pen cee Rlower Gardens; fhets Care 23! Central s Please send me your 
and Culture - rP oor 30) 80 ¢ 
in 12 1-2 tb. sack for Soctstes and guetanere oc 04.00 | Whart “ latest Fish Price List. 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















Eo Han Beata os nasenaebe, ins ce Sel ; ee 
DEALERS--Write for Our Introductory Sales Prooestion _ cents’ worth of paper and printers’ ink a month. It is a oe aie 
Dest. (8 National Plant Food Co. «; bureau of personal counsel on all house and garden problems. Giry ...............State .. 
Stock on hand at following j laces -use nearest address: 
Sas ee J} | Many of your problems, naturally, are treated in the maga- 
zine pages of House & Garden from month to month. The Beauty of — 
Some of them, however, require individual attention. HARDY PHLOX 
| oy not be Hnagined Rh must 
. . . | e seen bo odor and sho Ove 
- For these, House & Garden maintains a corps of experienced | "See veshnin, Gend foe a, 


editors, trained in every field of home-making, with all New W. F. Schmeiske 


Transite Asbestos Shingles York City’s facilities and resources at their command. nee Bat. Mee. 0. Fv. 
Fire- Proof and Everlasting | 
Our staff, our library, and our acquaintance with shops and 


WIRE PLANT STANDS _ manufacturers is at your service. Address: deal, eau: 




















FLOWER POT BRACKETS, Ete. MOWERS 


For the House Garden 2 ap 2 GP GP GP awe St ae ee OE SS OS SS eS ee Oe 2S eS] we a ee 












































Junior type for ordinary lawns, 
The M. D. JONES co. , 225. , Roller and Riding type La 
-7 :. e pt B . De n 
[273 Femeee HOUSE & GARDEN INFORMATION SERVICE $500 Writs for full information. 
: . r The Ideal Power Lawn M Co. R.E.Olds,Chairma 
Send for price list | 49 West 44th Street $ $ : New York City 403 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich. 
| 
. s b J 
Before Send for valuable Free Information Coupon Boddington s 
booklets on Medusa e ’ SEEDS 
You Build Waterproofing and I would like to know more about the subjects checked below or those outlined ouaninak Ramen 
learn how to make in the letter attached. Please send me names of dealers in these articles and Our catalogue contains a 
A Stucco stucco permanently arrange for me to receive their illustrative matter. complete list of seeds 
H w aterproof and non- = ee ag 
ome staining at small cost. -.Aluminum ware Door knockers Hammocks . Refrigerators Send for free copy 
awnier . , x .. Andirons Plates Hanging lanterns . Rugs , Arthur T. Boddington Co. 
Vand 3 ANDUGE © Conn? OS. | .. Aquariums Stops . Kitchen cabinets Grass Bept. 4, 128 Chambers St., H. ¥. 
| .. Bathroom fittings Electrie Ranges Woven 
"oa : ‘ Utensils . Sewing-machines 
ACT NOW "Cedar Che Heaters Lamps ‘Silverware ; 
- Cedar Chests Chafine-dishes Lighting fixtures Statuary TOWNSEND S TRIPLEX 
and do away with inconvenience, danger and . Children’s furniture : anng-dishe Mantels Tea-wagons 
expensive annoyances of the old-fashioned out- Clock Percolators 
side fixtures. If you install the OCKS 


= .. Mirrors .. Trays 
..Clothes dryers wers-soveene . ‘Painted furniture ..- Vacuum cleaners The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth 
MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER .  Cattdion . .Floor-lamps ..Pianos . Willow baskets Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


7 . -_ > . “*haire 

Operated Inside the Room Lace . -Flower-boxes . -Phonographs Chairs 
you can open, close or hold outside shutters in Sunfast Holders - - Pictures ; Lamps Drawn by one horse and operated 
any position from the inside without even . ~ Pots . Porch furniture Tables by one man, the TRIPLEX MOWER 
raising the window Dish-washers Vases . Pottery Wood baskets will mow more lawn in a day than the 


The Mallory Shutter Worker 
is a simple and durable de- 
vice which pays big dividends 
in convenience andcomfort-- 
a child can operate. 


best motor mower ever made, cut it 
better and at a fraction of the cost. 
Nome Drawn by one horse and operated 
. by one man, it will mow more lawn 
than any three ordinary horse-drawn 
mowers with three horses and three 
men. 
Street.... Terre. OPEC rr er O ree eT err errr ere rrr eri errr rer ree eer rer ererrrr erie rrr TTT ere re rete Send for catalogue illustrating all 
types of Townsend Mowers. 


H. &G. 10-"17 |” SERS Tee eee ne Mee Tee Stcte | S. a TOWNSEND & co. 


Very easy to install in any 
kind of a new or old dwelling & 
costs little more than or- im 
dinary shutter fixtures--pays © 
for itself alone in saving wear 
and tear to the shutters 


Srop yee poeta card tor 
Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
255 Main Street, 

ington, N.J. 
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é House & Garden 








Your Walls Can Be q 
Made as Attractive 
and Home-Like as 


Your Furnishings 





Now is the time to give forethought 
to the problem of re-covering your 
walls. If you will send for samples of 


red Jaience, made of four tiles, cach @ foot square FAB-RIK-O-NA 


Ba achde Mantcle Tiles of Old and Their Place To-day Interwovens 


. . , and then confer with your paper 
Fountains, Bene he . MIRA BURR EDSON hanger or decorator, you will be able 
sun Dial Pedestals to choose a covering that will com- | 
Hi ( ’ ’ >| t 44th Str ‘ bine beauty with durability 
Bird Bathe ‘ ; , Fab-Rik-O-Na Interwovens are 
woven cloth especially prepared for 
‘ ‘ ‘ e & Tile ¢ Ty. B. Owens ( hanging on walls. Color and pattern 
Delft 1 « Importing ( African Ceramic & Tile Co.. and Mosaic combinations permit of a wide range 
. : » . : , ‘ I f choice. 
4 Til ( ‘ 
S.KLABER & CO. ile 


Write for the samples today 


| H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
497 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


cates “merrier 








PSTANLISHED ihe 


21 WEST 3%h ST... N. ¥ 




















KE 6 Pe ee 


“LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 
of MERIT” 


Manufactured by 





HEALTH 
COMFORT 
ECONOMY 


HUMIRAD—Air Moistener 








The R. C. HEATHER CO. SE 
at nea aS at oP 
An inexpen- Some idea of the decorative value of Of similar size and material, this 
sive fixture n panel 1 he g ined Mother Goose p nel is ome of a 
" he well 4 sure mis, 12 ral 18” series of designs for a nursery 


de igned hat 

it excels a far PIN HE subject of tiles 
v has been of especial 

interest of late, 


great variety of uses; 
for roofing, for the ex- 
teriors of buildings, for 





Do you know, that a great deal more coal 











Lighting Fix . largely because the new the floors of halls and is consumed in heating a dry indoor atmos 
rat methods of building al- porches, the walls of pao ine is required in a humid atmos 
' “9 he ° low tor greater and more kitchens, pantries: and Do you know, that dust, laden with i 
omte ‘ . ‘ daw tm piee ict is use of til < } , - 7e6 jurious bacteria, will float in a dry atmos 
Write for Booklet ‘‘A’’ ‘ | : wing b ath roe ms, tor Trieze 1 phere that will be subdued in a humidified 
; r architectural pur- mantel-facings and for atmosphere ? 
The K ( HEATHER C0 poses Che modern em- purely decorative  pur- Do you know, that a drs heated indoor 
" , . u sphere yromotes uberculosis neu 
. . : P loymen t ol cement poses hese uses in man in chitis, catart ' . . tht ate on i 
19 Weat 4th Street Near Filth Avenue ; . . ? nonia, ron : ‘, sost, & 
New York City makes ornamental tiling turn, affect both the kind a dry, parched skin? 
lens lecessit he. 7 1 he Do you know, that the laws of many of 
Telepl ‘ ta nece ity: it be of tiles prot uced and the the states require moisture to be added to 
( cs, indeed, an ¢ stl etic desiens employed m dec- the atmosphere of chool roon { prov ick 
requirement, relievin i orating them, so that we normal humidity ? 
. Do you know, that a Humirad, by provid 
the broad, plain Ssurtaces E have every sort from the ing @ proper amount of moisture to indoor 
DO YOU OWN A REAL PAINTING of this type of building. This formal panel cam terra cotta and hard- ay ER, 
‘ P Sof . . coal; protects e beaith, the t an 
f your residence ostead birthplace The opportunities of be repeated inden- olaze tiles, made to resist trim of a house, and insures absolute com- 
lou went pire " Nee ] nit y so} ol Lotca . fort. he ~<d with it! ste ‘ apor, 
' tucly } G ar helt ‘ fered by these surfaces nifeiy without iligue the w ¢ ather, to those —y By FFA steam, vapor 
oo oe eS and the re- suited in mate Send for circulars 
ve it in the ecald of winter—besides what « newed interest rial and design . 
Unique Cirristmas Gift will te in art f practi to indoor use HUMIRAD COMPANY, INC, 
Correspending for deta | save you mone art. Ph «tt ) ses ‘ 
Please enclose phote of building with ineu cal utilitv have the art cera- 15 E. 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Vhete returned promptly.) 
OAK GROVE STUDIO, Brattleboro, Vt omb 4, ed e 
ing tiles an 





mics, the fa 
iences and the 











ti.e-making into 
prominence, and 
ART SALON UNIVERSAL as a conse- the art of tile- 


quence there making is, as a 


Po rtra its has been a large matter of his- 


mosaics 
The origin of 





A Flower Pot 
Wherever You 
Can Drive a Nail 

















and attractive Of interest is the irregularity of the bits . ra? : 
Early A or output Tiles Sail. Medel th be j ad ; (Continued o1 rhe Universal 
ar y 4 merican | , ‘ fue, filled together alter the manner ¢ imued On Portable Shelf is 
. . are made tor a stained glass age SU) made of steel and 
English French & p beautifully en- 
Flemish Spanish ameled. Weighs only 
Dutch Italian 8 ounces and sup 


ports 20 pounds. 
Hangs on a _ single 
nail. Equally use- 
ful for electric 
fans, lamps, vases, 
clocks, books, 
and 1000 other 
things, 
both in 
the home, 
garden, 
garage, greenhouse, office, store, etc 
Finished light, medium and dark green, white, 
mahogany, light pink, light blue, tan, French 
gray, gilt, aluminum and green-bronze 
Price, 50c each; $5.00 a dozen. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for booklet. 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 


416 Madison Avenue 
Telephone: Murray Hill 1480 


Use Chest FREE 


























259-C FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
Seaton FREE TRIAL 
Fam we Pedy ut Red ( on Cheat y wr INTERIOR 
cis tha pay ie IRSDaRRTFasto FURNISHING & DECORATING 








rlecs 
teets furs weetens and] Freight Prepaid 
plumes from mothe. mice, 
dust and damp. Distinetiy beautiful. Needet 


: CONVENTIONAL or ORIGINAL STYLE 


. Write, Call or Telephone 
Christmas, wedding or birthday gift at grea 


—e Write tedee f wr great aew catalog . BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


reduced ' prepaid free te gow ” this sun-room, tile has heen used for hoth fi or ind U rls with excellent 18 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Piedmont Red Coder Cheet Co. Dest. !7, Statesville, 8.0 effect Note the distinction of the formal patterned border 
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The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what 
you want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


OG 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, before you 


even plan your autumn wardrobe, you consult these great 
autumn and winter fashion numbers: 








* Paris Openings Number—Oct. 1 
The complete story of the Paris Openings, showing the successful 


creations of each couturier which, taken collectively, establish the 
winter mode. 


Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes—Oct. 15 


A careful selection from the thousand and one new models of those 
designs best adapted to the woman who wishes to curtail her clothes 
expense without in the least sacrificing smartness. 


Winter Fashions— Nov. 


Showing the mode in its winter culmination—charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private clientele. 


Vanity Number—Nov. 15 


Those graceful litthe touches that make the smart woman smart, 
where to get them and how to use them. 





Christmas Gifts Number— Dec. 


A handbook of the holiday shops, showing gifts for every taste and 
every pocketbook. Through this number you can do all your holiday 
purchasing without stirring from home. 


Holiday Number—Dec. 15 
Last minute gift suggestions; unique ideas for holiday entertaining— 


the Christmas Fairy in a 1917 frock. 


During the very period when these numbers appear you will be selecting your fall and winter 
wardrobe, and paying hundreds of dollars for the suits, hats, gowns and accessories you select. 





Why take chances again this year, when for $2—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—you may have before you at this important season not only these great special 
Autumn Fashion Numbers, but the equally valuable numbers which follow them, assuring the 
correctness of your wardrobe throughout the Winter and the coming Spring. 











These issues 


4 
o 
comprise the Lingerie Number, Motor and Southern Number, the all- -important Forecast of oe. 
$A 
Spring Fashions, the Spring Millinery, and the Spring Patterns Number. RAS os 
. . . r J Sy. 
Don’t bother to inclose a cheque or even to write a letter. The coupon will do, and is easier OD: 
and quicker. If you mail it at once, we will send you, in addition to the ten issues, begin- ee os 
ning with the Smart Fashions for Limited incomes Number, dated October 15, a compli- & #3 - 
mentary copy of the big special Paris Openings Number, dated October Ist, making gh Sy Ce 
ELEVEN issues in all. wr, CSL 
eS 
VOGUE ee 
25 cents a copy e as 
5 a year : 
Sey CONDE NAST, Publisher ho 
Twi h EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE, Editor 
ween © ee HEYWORTH CAMPBELL, Art Director r 
24 copies a year 19 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY : r 
s A Pg 
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bathroom % 


TRESS 


4 


Sa. 


1 large French ceramic panel shows 
a hunting-scene, magnificent in de- 
sign and coloring 6’ by &' 6” 


Bh 
.e - eonk whys 


ng 25 st vos 4 tory, very ancient, and was perfected 
SB as ' at an early date in Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria and Greece. Because of their 


durability, tiles, like their first cousin 
pottery, bring across the centuries au- 
thentic records of the arts and tastes 
of ancient peoples. They bring rec- 
ords of history as well, and by this 
“key to all historic record,” as Pro- 
fessor Petrie calls pottery, we have 
learned much that could not have been 
discovered in any other way 

For an intelligent understanding 
and appreciation of modern tiling, 
some knowledge of the wonderful old 
tiles is almost essential. The realiza- 
tion of their excellence has been a 
spur to the manufacture of modern 
ceramics, and has combined with the 






.A.Hat 
Gea Sow ec» 








and parapet 








The brilliant crudities of Moorish colorings form 
a striking contrast to the white of terrace, pillars 


House & Garden 





You can soak in medieval atmosphere with your morning plunge if your 
alls bear a frieze of solid Norman castles 


Tiles of Old and Their Place To-Day 


(Continued from page 78) 





Or graceful iris such as these may 
spring from the bright tiles of your 
bathroom floor 


encouragement offered by the archi- 
tectural demand to stimulate the pro- 
duction of tiles of merit. 

The tiles of today represent many 
of the ancient types of tiling, We 
have actual reproductions of beauti- 
ful ancient and medieval tiles, made 
here in America. From the famous 
French Government porcelain manu- 
factory at Sevres have appeared col- 
ored tiles in brick 
after the manner of 
those made in Baby- 
lon. Other tiles range 
all the way from the 
simple geometrical 
patterns to designs of 
beauty and pictorial 
interest. 

Tiles were com- 
monly used architec- 
turally in Egypt, bear- 
ing guilloche and 
chain ornaments, or 
bands of fleurettes or 
palmettoes. They show 
a fine freedomof treat- 
ment, and appear in a 
variety of colors, in- 
cluding several shades 
of green, dull dark 
blue, blue-gray, or 
red-brown—all being 
colors associated with 
Egyptian art of what- 
ever kind. In Baby- 
lonia and Assyria tiles 
were set in sun-dried 
bricks and represent- 
ed majestic gods and 
heroes and symbolic 
figures. Itissaid 
that Nebuchadnezzar 
adorned the city gate 
with bricks (tiles) 
upon which im- 

(Continued on page 

82) 
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~ KEWANEE 
cA Bia) siwact visposat prants 


t a and Water Supply Systems 


give the Farm complete 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT 


& and enable you to install in your 
home modern plumbing for bath- 
room, kitchen, sink and laundry. 
The construction of the Kewanee 
System is extremely simple and 
most of the material may be bought 
at home. The Kewanee Castings 
= are the most necessary and import- 
ant parts and are adjusted to give 
the best results. Our Bulletin explains all. 
You can’t go wrong in the installation of a Ke- 
wanee System when the simple instructions are 
followed, and the Kewanee Castings are used. 


KEWANEE time 


UTILITIES 
like Publie Utilities, en every city comfort to 
the farm household. e will furnish plan and 
| work with you for best arrangements of the fol- 
lowing: 


























Water Supply Systems Gasoline Engines 
Home Power Plants 
Electric Lighting Plants 
Sewage Disposal Plants 
Gasoline Storage Plants 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Kewanee Windmill Pumps 
Send for Bulletins, mentioning the subject you are interested 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
(Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 
401 &. Frenklin St., Kewanee, Illinois 
BRANCH Orrices: 60 Church Street, New York 
122 Marquette Building, Chicago 
L:- om ove. Se rr) ae a7 
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RED ro 


“THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD 
IN ALL THE WORLD.” 


NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE. TRY IT. 


GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. | 


1325 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN 
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Bossert Houses 


S 1 FE the muss and fuss 
building Build the 
Not even a nail to buy 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, 
1306 Grand Street Brooklyn, 


of ordinary 
Bossert way 


Inc. 


N. Y. 

















McCray Refrigerators 


Active cold air circulation — Sanitary 
linings. Send for catalogue. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
716 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Also expert services 


Fireplacese: es: cis 
Made to 











No payment accepted | 
unless successful. 


enenenee N. WHITLEY 


Engineer and Contractor 











Draw 219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Climbproof chain link fencing, 
wrought iron and woven wire 
fence, iron gates, lamp stand 


grille work, fountains 


ards, ile oO te ’ 
vases, tennis courts and poul- 
try yard enclosures 


Catalogue on request. 


J.W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


100-102 Park Place New York, N. Y. 











FURNITURE 


BeautifyFurniture 
PROTECT FLOORS and 
Floor Coverings from injury 
by using 
Glass Onward Sliding 
Furniture Shoe 
In place of Castors. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you write us 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 


Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, 
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as never before 
The wisest investment 
isa 
LUTTON 
GREENHOUSE 


the Garden-Under-Glass which produces abundant 
ly throughout the four seasons. 








LUTTON Greenhouses embody 
to-date improvements which are found in no other glass 
structures. The most casual observer can see that they are 
| built, not simply to meet competition, but to maintain a repu- 
tation. 


many worth-while, up- 


The very grace and attractiveness of their design, the finish, 
|| the crystal brightness of the interior, all spell QUALITY. 

The best proof that LUTTON Greenhouses give lasting 
1} satisfaction is found in the fact that a very large proportion 
‘|| of our business consists of repeat orders. 


Full particulars gladly sent upon request. 


] WM. H. LUTTON CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
272-278 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Show Room, 3rd Floor Western Office, 710 Sykes Block 
rand Central Terminal, N. Y. City Minneapolis, Minn 
Horticultural Architects and Builders of Modern Greenhouses 


Conservatories—Sun Parlors--Glass Gardens—Garden Frames 

















Five New Century Books Selected 


s for ‘‘House and Garden’’ Readers 








CALVARY ALLEY. By Alice Hegan Rice 
A new novel by the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch”, introducing another group of whim 
sical, lovable fiction people. 


4 full-page illustrations. $1.35. 
LADIES MUST LIVE. By Alice Duer Miller 
A new story by the author of “Come Out of the 


Kitchen!” Itis a pirate story of New York high society. 


8 full-page illustrations. $1.25. 
MRS. HOPE’S HUSBAND. By Gelett Burgess 


From the original manuscript of the novel, one of the 
best-known dramatists in America is now writing a play, 


for “Mrs. Hope’s Husband” is one of the liveliest 
comedy stories written in years. Illustrated. $1.00. 


DORMIE ONE. By Holworthy Hall 
A book of golfing stories in which the hero—who 1s 
a type of the golfer the world over—is carried through 
sufferings and triumphs thrilling and astonishing but en- 
tirely credible. Illustrated. $1.35. 


VAGABONDING DOWN THE ANDES. By Harry A. Franck 
An astounding travel book of adventure and color by 
the author of ‘A Vagabond Journe y Around the World.” 
The result of three years in Latin-America. As fas- 
cinating as The Arabian Nights. 
200 illustrations. 


The Century Co., 


$4.00. 





At all bookstores 
Published by 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 








| 
| 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooki ng 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
| when the kitchen needs heating. 





There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as —_£ separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 134 
that tells all about it, 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
ani Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


- 














JOHN C. MONINGER 
COMPANY 
EVERYTHING FOR’ THE 


GREENHOUSE 


CHICAGO 
910 Biackhawk St. 


NEW YORK 
809 Marbridge Bldg. 
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A 50-gallon barrel 

of Scalecide free to 

any any one who 

will suggest a fairer 

guarantee than that 
given below. 


“SCALECIDE” 


As proofofourconfidenceand tostrength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
Proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
Divide your orchard in haf, nomatter how bee 
orsmall, Spray one-half with “SCALECIDE 
and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three ye: ars, 
everything else being equal. If at the end of that 
time, three disintere sted fruit growers say that 
the part sprayed with “SCALECIDE”’ is not in 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 
y= we will return you the money you paid 
us forthe “SCALECIDE’”’. 

Send for new free booklet, 

** Profits in Fall Spraying’’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’'g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.2 New York 
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The Same Painter— 
The Same Labor— 
The Same Cost— 


permanently beautiful piece 
lived, mediocre “job.’ 


can mean either 
of work 
Ihe difference in results depends entirely on 
what the painter uses whether he 


short 


on his brush 


uses “any enamel Enamolin itseli. 
ji nai vin 1 an enamel 0 wl ite, durable, porce 
la ke that it1 utifies but protects any sur- 
e to which it 1s applied 

| \ f the ol é namolin-finished room there 
i miac | yr Finish, the most durable floor varnish 

i on the market 

Fnamolin and Naml Floor Finish are on sale at the 
better 1 t and hardware stores. If you cannot secure 
them, write to us , 


Ask for free copy of ‘‘The White Spot’’ booklet 


EMIL CALMAN &CQ 


ESTABLISHED LN 195° 
1WO0William St. New York 


A sample can of either 
Enamolin or Namia 


Floor Finish sent for “et 
10e. > 
Address Home Dept / = = 
2% “ 
i ~ 
Whi Sz\s 
= C 0f rq ‘ 
(oname/ b A 
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Greenhouses 


gh prices chite 


Callahan | Cut -to-fit 


et int your 


t planned them ind at 


coat ex is low a bie tes 


doo 
















factory. of anv size you desire 





" et the il 
st bullding t the lowest price 
! ad ! they are 
Let ws send you ur green 
} me catalog telling all about 
Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash 


the only double glazed sash 
that can tf easily and quickly 
cleaned Ask for sash catalog 


Callahan Duo-Glazed 
Sash Co. 











1415 Fourth St.. Dayton, Ohio. 
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Tiles of Old 


mense serpents, standing erect, were 
shown. Thedescriptionruns : “Which 
ever way we look on the wall surtaces 
of the towers, as well as of the gate- 
way, every part swarms with reliefs.” 

This wall has been discovered, and 
has been found to be, it is said, exa tly 
as described in the Babylonian rec- 
on 

Persian tiles aré especially beaut 

1, so that explorers who come upon 
ther in their original setting ar 
aroused to enthusiastic admiration 


in tiles have come dow n to 


us intact from the days of the great- 
ne of Cl ies They are eo 
usually of a soft, richly glazed body- 
clay, ornamented with very graceful 
floral designs 

As early as 620 B. C.., tile is said to 


have been made 


imposing of the 


in Greece. The more 
Greek temples were 


roofed with tiles of white marble, ex- 
quisitely fitted together. Tiling was 
also very widely used throughout the 
Kkoman dominions; The mosaics which 
cover the floors, and sometimes the 
walls, of the houses of Pompeii are of 
rare loveliness, many precious stones 
being imbedded in them, so that the 
recorder of them exclaims, “If a lit- 
tle, second-rate town was the center 


of so rare an art, what was the gran- 


deur that was Rome!” 


Majolica Tiling 


The compafatively modern tilings 
are full of interest, either from the 
viewpoint of history or of art. The 


majolica ware of It: A alone can fur- 
nish chapters and books of fascinat- 
ing material. The making of majol- 
ica was caused by stimulus from the 
East. Its name, a corruption of Ma- 
jorca, is supposed to have been de- 
rived from the fact that ships bearing 
the ware stopped at that island, since 


there is no evidence of its manufac- 
ture there. Many varieties of arti- 
cles are included under the name ma- 
jolica, which refers to the method of 
making and producing the decoration. 
Not only tiles, as properly under- 
stood, but articles of vertu, candle- 
sticks, jars and jugs, vases, plaques, 
indeed any object capable of being 
made by this particular process. Ma- 
jolica appe ared between the 12th and 
13th Centuries, and by the year 1300 
had attained a high decree of decora- 
tive excellence. The completed prod- 


uct is a soft buff clay, covered with an 
opaque white glaze, on which has been 
fired ornament in ye llow, blue, green, 
black and brownish-red. An early 
form of majolica had an incised dec- 
oration, the dull under-color forming 
the design where the glaze had been 
scratched away. The finer wares were 
highly prized and services of such 
only made for royal or 
princely personages, and frequently as 
presents for the ru ling prin ce 
of the choicest are single gift 
“small plates and scodelle, which it 
fashion for gallants to pre- 
sent, filled with preserves or confetti, 


pieces were 


S« me 


pieces, 


was the 


to the ladies of their choice.” Sig- 
nificant is the work of Lucca della 
Robbia, who “sought to invent a 
method of painting figures which, 


heing executed in vitrified enamels, 
ould secure for them endless dura- 
tion,” according to Vasari. We have 
the familiar Tondi and panels carry- 
ng out the art of the time, the ficures 
being modeled in clay and covered 
with colored, opaque glazes 


Dutch Tiles 
With the decorations of Dutch tiles 


we are all familiar. In England, about 
the middle of the 17th Century, there 

as a revival of interest in tile-mak- 
ing when some Dutch potters estab- 
lished themselves at Lambeth and 
spread over to Fulham, Bristol and 
Liverpool. “Delft” was made in Bel- 


fast two hundred years ago, accord- 


Their 


H ouse && 


Garden 


Place Today 
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The first tile work 
importance in Eng- 
land was the floor of Temple Church, 
London, for which medieval tiles 
were reproduced by the Mintons from 
examples taken from the ancient 
Chapter House, Westminster A 
modern example of English tiling is 
to be seen in the tiled pillars of the 
refreshment room of the old South 
Kensington Museum, London 


ing to a record 
= architectural 


American Tiles 


In this country the making of tiles, 
due to the new inspiration mentioned 
already, has been taken up with en- 
thusiasm by potters. The styles vary 
greatly in color and texture, showing 
Spanish, Moorish, German, old Eng 
lish and other designs. The interest- 
ing way in which they may be used to 
decorate a modern facade is shown in 
a house on 19th Street, New York 
City. The tiles are set off with espe- 
cial refinement and brilliancy by the 
rough cement background. The large 
panel over the door is of a pleasing, 
medium blue color, and the decora- 
tion is of a peacock, the whole panel 
being in four parts. These were taken 
from the Basilica of St. Apollinaris at 
Ravenna. Around it is a border of 
tiling and cement and the small tiles 
which ornament the ground show two 
swastika forms. One of these is 
copied from a tile excavated at Tyro, 
the other copied from one excayated 
at Persepolis. This doorway is fur- 
ther enhanced by large garden pots, 
one on either side. These are made 
of the same materials, a gray, nega- 
tive concrete, with tiles of histori 
design in dull greens and blues and 
browns imbedded in the material of 
the vase. The tulip design on one of 
these vases is 18th Century German. 

Other exterior tile decoration has 
been employed by Price and McLana- 
han, of Philx udelphia, both in that city 


and outside it, not ably in the Hotel 
B lenheim at Atlantic City. The build- 
ing is of hollow terra-cotta blocks 


covered with cement, into which tiles 
are set, which vary from those of geo 
metric pattern to elaborate mosaics 
showing the forms of marine crea- 
tures. These vari-colored tiles give 
a touch of gaiety and an appropriate 
holiday air to the building. 


For Mantels and Floors 

For mantel-pieces and floors, 
have always been sought, and for 
these uses there are many develop- 
ments. In Detroit a church pave- 
ment has been made which is a beau- 
tiful example of what the newer art 
is doing in this regard. Each design 
was made with careful reference to 
the effect of the whole, and carries 
symbolic significance. For the floor 
of the Capitol at Harrisburg there is 
used a new kind of “clay — ? 
The tiles or blocks are made by cut 
ting the parts of the design from dif 
ferent colored clays and uniting these 
by means of a broad outline of ce- 
ment, which takes much the part of 
the lead lines in stained glass. The 
method itself imparts a decorative 
quality to the design so used. 

Among interior designs for mantel- 
facings are friezes and panelings 
which become in some instances quite 
pictorial, yet hold well within the n« 
cessities of decorative design. These 
show landscape effects, flights of 
birds and the like. While when care 
fully placed they are very effective 
and beautiful, judgment is needed in 
placing them in appropriate relation 
to other decorations. The design is 
included in a slightly raised outline 
and the glazes are painted over the 
parts enclosed. Such tiles, or series 
of them, are so planned that an almost 
limitless variety of arrangements can 
be had by exercising a little ingenu- 
ity in setting them up. 
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Beautiful Andirons 


Gas Logs Basket Grates 
Screens Fenders 

Fire Tools Coal Hods 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG —Free 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 

ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 
334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 











GIVES ENDURING CHARM 
Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 


Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pieces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 


Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA GOrTa @, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Oriental Store. 


Importers of oriental objects of art and utility. 
for the house and garden. personal use and 
presentation purposes. 
Write for catalog No 700. 
A. A. VANTINE & Co., Inc. 
Fifth Avenue & 39th St., 


New York 











Him the Family Table 


For the complete, cor- 
rect and perfect illu- 
mination of your home, 
specify S. & A. lighting 
fixtures. 

For authoritative lighting 
information send to-day 
for free catalog E 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
20 Warren St. New York City, 








SUN ROOM FIGURES 
in Faience 
Fountains, Tiles and Pottery 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Indian Baskets 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE of 
Baskets that I buy direct from Indians 
F. M. GILHAM 


Highland Springs Lake County, California 
Wholesale & Retail 



















SUN 7% 


S| \\ 
DIALS °//! 
Pedestals, Gazing Globes 


Dials to order for any lati- 
tude. Guaranteed to record 
sun time to the minute. 
Illustrated detailed informa- 
t t sent upon request 
Ask tor Foider C-1. 


E.B. Meyrowitz, Inc., 528s. 


Branches Brooklyn Detroit 
St. Paul Minneapolis 
London Paris 
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lown & Country 


SOCIETY, COUNTRY LIFE, ART, LITERATURE, RECREATION, TRAVEL 











O cultured MEN and WOMEN 
of the WORLD it is the indispen- 
sable magazine because it repre- 
sents the best in American life— 

social and intellectual. 





In sumptuousness of production, Town & Country has stood 
unsurpassed among ILLUSTRATED PAPERS for a quarter of 
a century, not excepting such famous publications internationally 
as Country Life of England or L’Illustration of France. 


While an intimate personal note runs through all of its pages, Town 
& Country is never ‘“‘cheap” nor intrusive. Brilliant depart- 
ments, such as its notable London Letter, characterized by a 
world point of view, combined with a background of illustra- 
tion, cleverly ‘‘edited’’ both as to interest and artistic value, have 
given this publication an outstanding individuality and prestige 
unique among all American magazines. 





As Town & Country comes to you THREE TIMES A MONTH, 
it is more complete, authoritative and timely in all of its depart- 
ments than are magazines devoted wholly to the fields of ART, 
the DRAMA, AMATEUR SPORTS and SOCIETY, or to 
COUNTRY HOUSE and COUNTRY CLUB LIFE. 





36 issues - $5.00 a year - 25 cents a copy 
Read carefully the coupon printed below 


Town & Country is never sold at a cut price or with premi- 
ums but the COST PER SUBSCRIPTION COPY is lower than 
that of any contemporary magazine, and the measured value is 
that of 36 issues against 12, or at most 24, of other magazines. 











TOWN & COUNTRY, 8 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK 


You may enter my subscription for the next fifteen issues of 
Town & Country and $2.00 is enclosed herewith. : 


Address 


Alnwick Bedspreads 


be ESE beautiful creamy white spreads are 
exact reproductions of old English bed- 
spreads made 100 to 150 years ago. The 
designs are worked entirely by hand and the 
fringe is hand-tied. They can be ordered 
without fringe if the spread is to be tucked 
in, and with fringe on the sides only for beds 
with foot boards, We will make the spreads 
to measure without extra charge. 


Althouch originally intended for Colonial 

furniture, the Alnwich Bedspreads are suited 

to any style of bed, 

The prices are from $16 to $30. We will 
ladly send a number of designs on approval, 
f references are given. 


The HANDWORK SHOP 
55 Market Street Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Alnwick Bedspreads are an investment, 
for they last a lifetime, 








LA PLACE 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


Objects of Art, Curios, Rare Old Crystal and 
Sheffield Plate, Period Furniture and Replicas 


11 East 48th Street 242 Fifth Avenue 
near bth Avenue, N . near W. 28th St.. N.Y. 
R. H. KINGSBURY , Mer, DANIEL ADAMS, Mer. 













HOWARD STUDIOS 


Francis Howard, Pres. 


7 W. 47th St.,New York City 
Benches, 


Pedestals, Fonts, Vases 
EXPERTS 
Send 50 cents for catalogue 
MARBLE STONE TERRA COTTA 








CHOICE ANTIQUES 


Fine old colored glass, Sheraton wing chair, 
curly maple highboy, corner cupboard, Field 
bed, one pair glass chandeliers, Hepplewhite 
chairs, Lowestoft, dark blue. pink and copper 
lustre Hepplewhite sideboard, pewter, Ben- 
nington, English pottery, mahogany shelf clock, 
Terry clock, serpentine desk, 35 panels old 


scenic wall paper. Send for list 
RS. CHARLOTTE E. 
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66 Atwater Terrace 


Springfiela, Mass. 











Russian Antique Shop 
ONE EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
WORKS OF ART IN METALS 
Unique and useful things of Brass, 
Copper, and Bronze wrought and beaten 


into artistic designs by the hands of 
Russian peasants 


EXHIBIT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 








DANERSK 


Oak and Walnut Furniture is made of 
beautiful wood that is sawed in our own 
mill in the mountains of North Carolina 
We specialize in doing interesting interiors 
for entire apartments at modest prices in 
cluding the draperies and upholstering. as 
well as the solving of problems at a dis 
tance, such as Hunting Lodges 
furnishing of homes 
architects’ plans 


and the 
worked out from 


Send for valuable catalog ** A-10"" 
or call at exhibition rooma 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Ave., 4th Floor 


























YALE 


You don’t need to take 

anybody’s word — the 

trade-mark ‘‘ YALE”’ is 
on the genuine 


ng what you ask for 
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The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 


9 F. 40th St Jew York 
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DEANE’S PATENT 
FRENCH RANGES 
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Dhese rang a ! t 
te onstrated « nat { t 
every I yur ent ! 1 xact 
Their sturdy cons ict lrantees 
lite xclusis i ted ' tu S h 
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uniiorn heat ; Hence their selecti 
for many of the foremost homes in An 
a You wi make no mistake i Vv 
nlace a DEANI n vour home Send for }. Patent French Range 
i) " aol in combination atth Gas Range 
tiilustrated catalogue and Brosler 
We leo ff fa re plate rs neinerators, steel cook's tables, 
laundry range pnd mar th levices for the modern kitchen 


Bramhall, Deane Company 


261-265 West 36th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE DEATH-LIL 


HEN the late Alexander Hamil- 
ton, direct lineal decendant of 


evolutionary lady-killer 


d duellist, Alexander Ist is travel- 
ing in Egypt shortly before his death, he 
scharged a dragoman one day in a ht 

I i dt { Ly it 
ring di t its of vengeance in his 
busl ] iff old American 
latt s f 1S sé ind 

forgot th incident 

\bout two eks ite! hen ~ he 
d Alexandria |! ound in his mail 
kage postmarked Cairo. On 
| it he found x, and inside it, 
rapped in tissue paper is a 
t | it! d | I the 
bulb lay a sheet of iJ is mscribed 
iu! such chara s as issociats 
ith w tombs of t Ptolemys 01 
Cleopatra's Needle Not being convers 

t wi the dead languages Mr. Han 


read the papyrus, but 

| $ f the s and he did not 

remember ever having seen a bulb quit 

like t or te d awaiting him at 
Cairo, so hard, so withered was it 

He put the bulb carefully away, and 


when he reached London he induced a 


professor of Egyptology to translate the 
“If you would possess the identical 
Nile and behold the 
reathed the 
patra on her imperial 
this in your garden and when it 


Isis ill be 


barge of Cleo- 
plant 
blooms 


ourneys 


yours 


on was a very practical 


man and he paid lit ittention to the 
message on the scroll, but he did want to 


imprisoned in the 
withered bulb like a mummy in 
was worth t ind planting 


its case 


LKINg Ho 


The Lily’s Legend 

“is not the 
to-day if 
friend speaks the truth, but the extinct 
I known to ancient Egypt 
Nile It blooms 
iccording to the 
( gather trom the 
\ lew tablets which refer to it 
but when it blossomed the head of the 


This 


common blue 


said the protessor, 
lotus of your 
azure 
is the death-lily of the 


it irregular intervals 


1OSsom 


house’ died Strangely enough there are 
no pictures of it anywhere on the walls 
1! scribed on any of the tablets so Ital 
discovered The Egyptians held it in 
superstitious a | hen t lily 
blossomed lt lied, the bulb 
S s entoml | it ni Woul 

wen C2 ‘ 2 this bulb? 
T} Tess S S spal l it 
$s . ) se attitude ex 


ssi int gat ‘ tousness is 
t Q | is inkled iC 
But M Hamilt S Ithy and 
fl . his Not ranu 
t id i superstitious fears 
rding tl t ittached to tl 
shi; t ily Ir he cor 
sidered it ar fairy-tale gott ip b 
tl protess intimidat nt 
passing tl vaaded” bull »s 
ls H eceived more than one 


offer from Egyptologists for the bulb 
fore he left London, and each time 
he was approached the interview served 
only to strengthen. his belief that he had 
1 floral treasure After these experiences 
would have induced him to part 
and he hastened his departure 
for home in order to plant it 

The gardener at 
Irvington-on-Hudson 
ceremony under M1 
ful eye, and twice 
Hamilton visited 


nothing 
vith it 


estate at 
performed _ th 
Hamilton's watch- 
1 day thereafter Mr 
the place where the 
bulb lay in the mold, watering the 
spot hands ind 
impatiently for it to germinate 


his country 


sott 


vaiting 


with his own 


“T think it’s a dale too owld,” said 
the gardener, “to have any loife left in 
it But after Mr. Hamilton had given 
up hope, one morning a slender dagger 


of green shot up through the earth, soon 
followed by another and another until 
a cluster of elongated dark-green leaves 
luxuriantly unfolded. Roots, too, writhed 
out of the dirt, serpent-wise, coiling and 


House cy Garden 


Y¥ OF THE NILE 


twisting, but no flower-spike appeare 
that summer nor the next, to Mr. Haz 
ilton’s intense disappointment. Once o1 
twice he thought of the legend of th: 
lily, but he put it him as un- 
worthy of common 
the non-appearance of blossoms to the 
change in climatic conditions or to the 
fact that the bulb had been so long dry 
“Or perhaps,” said Mr. Hamilton, “it 
may not bloom until it is just so old 


from 


sense, ind asc ribed 


something like the century plant.” But 
each autumn the bulb, now a bunch of 
tangled roots, vividly like a mass of 


dark, intertwined and squirming wate! 
snakes, was lifted from the ground be 
fore frost and carefully packed away in 
} 


protecting layers of paper, and each 
spring it was again returned to th: 
varm bosom of earth Oddly enough 
no new bulbs appeared—just the same 


old bulb with the 
shooting out of it. 


long sinuous roots 


The First Blossom 


Then in August of the fourth summe: 
the death-lily From the 
center of the leaves on 
which no living insect or worm evei 
ventured—appeared a thick spike with 
1. round knob at the top. For six weeks 
it shot upward, the knob becoming 
ball, first pale green; then finally touched 
with delicate blue verging on lavender, 
and at last unfolding into a glorious ball 
of blossoms, perfectly round, and formed 
of countless lilies crowding close ly t 
gether to form a great fragrant globe of 
pale-blue, exquisite, and breath- 
heavy 


blossom« d 
deep green 


Waxy 
] 
aimost oOver- 


ing a 
powering 


swectness 


I say the flowers were pale blue, but 
they were not the ordinary 
other blue flower,—they might also b« 
termed lilac, for the color was a delicate 
blending of the palest tints of bot! 
Each individual lily was 2” in diameter 
ibout 4” long, with a clear green stem 
not exceeding an inch in length, and al! 
springing from the central core in such 
symmetrical regularity that each flowe: 
fitted exactly to the next flower, neithe: 
overlapping nor falling short, thus form- 
ing the globe of flowers which was fully 
6’ in circumference 
porting this magnificent ba 
vas nearly 4’ tall, strong, thick 
is jade and straight as a flagstaff 
vas not a blemish on plant or 
| stem, and flower wer: 


izure of an 


a 
The stem sup- 
I 


of blossoms 
smooth 
There 
hi nesnens 
ilike pel 


ind shunned | 


leaf 
fect, free fromi parasites \ 
living thing. Despite the into: 

cating fragrance exhaled by ths 
of lilies not a bee went near it, and 
hummingbirds, butterflies and all cree] 

ing, crawling, or flying things avoided 


every 


it It is hke an orbed floral sceptre 
towering above the modern blossoms in 
the garden, truly a royal flower radiat 
ing the majesty and the deadly myste: 


of the East 


The Second Fatal Flower 
Mr. Hamilton saw its glory but onc 
He died before the green leaves sprout: 
igain. Some member of the family wit 
1 superstitious streak gave the root 


swathed bulb the next spring to my 
father, who was also a great lover of 
flowers. Set out in a sunny spot in his 
garden it grew luxuriantly but refused 


to bloom until the third summer, when it 
igain put forth the tall spike crowned 


with the ball, to my father’s great de 
light. But he was destined never t 
behold its glory. On the morning th« 


lily blossomed for the second time in 
America my father lay dead and we cut 
the magnificent stalk of lilac-blue per- 
fection to lay upon his coffin 

After his death we shut up the house 
and moved away. That fall I gave the 
root-bulb of the lily to a friend, a 


physician in Philadelphia, who scoffed 
at superstition and who was also a 
flower lover. It flowered the first year 


it was in his possession, but he too be- 
came a sacrifice. It opened about four 
o'clock of an August afternoon while he 


was visiting a patient in the suburbs. 


. 
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Dreer’s 


P lanning Reliable Spring - Blooming 
to Build? Bulbs 


O not miss the joy of having a bed or border 


Then Get This Valuable of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this Fall 
Country BSessse Member as early as you can and success is certain. 








We import the very anna grades of the finest varieties 
and offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of 


FREE Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Snowdrop, etc., etc. 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our Autumn Catalogue also gives a 
complete list of seasonable seeds, plants and bulbs for out- 
doors, window garden and conservatory. 


‘“Sultable and Suggestive Things’’ 
required for 


Beautifying Home Grounds, 
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LATTICE FENCES and Garden Accessories 


When writing enclose 10c stamps and ask 
for Catalogue “P-30.’ 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO, 


Factory and Main Office New York City Office 
2155 Elston Ave., Chicago 5 East 3%h St. 
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IF TY or more recent Coun- 
try Houses—the work of 
leading architects through- 
out the country—are illus- 
trated in the October Num- 
ber of The Architectural 
Record—more than 100 il- 
lustrations and floor plans, 
showing houses of all sizes 
and types. 





Everything in Flower Seeds 


The best Annuals and Peren- 
nials, Bulbs, Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Iris, Peonies, etc. Catalog free. 
THE WING SEED COMPANY 
Box 127. MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 











One in Four Was Sick Send for Free Bird Book 
And Didnt Know It. | en{Podson Catalog siti 


ROM this number you are 
sure to get ideas and sug 
gestions which will help you 
































to determine the best type line illustrated, including famous sparrow trap 
A to rid your ground of these bird enemies 
of house to be erected: the Sent free with bird picture. Address ” 
most convenient arrange- JOSEPH H. DODSON. Vice P 
< ; . . res. & Director 
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ing and convenience They came confidently forward—each sure that Take advantage of the great movement started to 
1S < - - Ss . ‘ fe » lt 
5 . his health was perfect—and out of every four, one help you 
had something vitally wrong with him, of “which It is because they realized that old age was 
he did not know reaching its hand into the ranks of the young, that Y N w H 
: , . He was perhaps facing failure—disaster--death men were dying at forty and forty-five, who had our e ome 
CH month Che Archi- in the serene confidence that he was perfectly o right to die—that the people of this country Will not be complete until the grounds are 
hana Die lates ae on a well were missing a full—complete—joyous life -that a tastefully planned and planted Thousands 
us ctural Record pres¢ nts a That is your great danger—the insidious illness distinguished group joined to form the of American homes owe their exceptional 
careful selection ot the best beauty to Meehan Service, Let us help YOt 
artes oo °a9 Write for our 1917 Hand Book It outlines 
current work with an aver- our service and methods 
age of 100 or more illustra- THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
tions; while in the business f 6740 Chew Street, Germantown, 
section are described the Ex President Taft is the . i tho pat smeraten Philadelphia, Pa. 
on ta Chairman of the Institute SOME OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS swift, tangled modern lite the 
latest and best building ma- Professor Irving Fisher of . death rate from heart and 
tarsal . ll ; he fur Yale is the Chairman of fhe of THE LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE arterial troubles, kidney and 
eras, as we as t 1e rur- Hygiene Board, to which ievieg Fisher, dig stive maladies aad nerv 
nishinges and specialties technical matters are referred, ' a : us «di eden has greatly in 
and on it are such men as Chairman Hygiene Reference Board creased it some classes 
which add so much of com- General Gorgas, Dr. William _— a Yale Univ OVER 40 PER CENT 
f ] J. Mayo, Dr. Harvey Wiley on. ; . Taft, Every day fifteen hundred 
ort, conve nie nee and vi alue. the famous food expert, and Chairman Board of Directors Americans die who might 
nearly a hundred others of Ex-President of the United State have lived longer if they had 
national reputation Gen. W. C. Gorgas. learned and acted, Every day 
SPECIAL OFFER To get to the hundreds of Surgeon General, U. S. Army a thousand times as many are 
thousands who could better Harold A. Ley, President living and working inade- - 
their condition, the benefit of : : : quately, With too little joy 
Tl 1 ble C the judgment of these eminent E. L. Fisk, M.D., _— and progress, who could cer- ‘King Consirietion Co. 
aS Veruani« ountry men through personal contact Director of Hygiene tainly improve their lot by RTH TONAWANDA NY ; 
House Number will be sent would be impossible. A new Charles H. Sabin, Director learning how to live This 
free—also the August and department of the Institute There are about 100 Hygiene Ad- course will enable you to do 
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- ° ut such organizations as Guaranty etc., of exceptionally fine quality. 
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ccep s offer, please m ne tan Life Insurance Co., Postal Life Send the coupon below with Order early while ssortment ts 
er ere hi Ch Insurance Co., Germania Insurance | $1.00—membership fee ey earty wnhtle assoriment ts 
t 1s apter Company. Upon receipt of it a long ( omplete. 
blank will be sent to you with 
The questions regarding your phys 
The instructions as to your ical condition 


° health, your life, your work, your play, on which You fill this in and mail it, and it will b 
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H.G. 10-17 and checked up, through examinations, by a com- Eat,” and complete information as regards this 

The Architectural Record, petent central staff. Each student of this full Home Study Course in Health and Culture of Body 


9 ) S , oo ‘ourse is examined weekly by mail as to his and Mind. 
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MOON’S 
NURSERIES 


JHERE 
place on your law n 
for Lilacs. MOON'S 

not 


must be a 


Lilaes are common 
varied in 
They in- 
clude recent productions 
of famous hybridizers 
old familiar 
thatare mostdependable. 


they are 
form and color, 


Lilacs: 


and sorts 


The *y have the fr: agrance 
of the Orient where the "y 
grew in wild profusion 
they have the hardi- 
hood and endurance for 
America, to which coun- 
try they have become 
accustomed after two or 
more centuries. 


No modern lawn is com- 
plete without Lilacs. You 
need them as individual 
specimens; in the shrub- 
bery border; in the foli- 
age screen that hidesugly 
views —they are \ aluable 
in nearly every kind of 
permanent planting. In 
addition to these indis- 
pensable attributes they 
add a crowning virtue of 
fragrant blossoms in May 
blossoms that are quite 
as useful for cutting for 
bouquets as for beauti- 
fying the lawn. 
Autumn is the best time to 
plant Lilacs. Write us about 
these and the other hardy 
trees and plants we offer 


fore ‘very plac c and purpose, 
Send for Cat slogue A-4., 


The Wm. H. 
Company 
NURSERYMEN 


Morrisville, 


Moon 


Pennsylvania 


Vhibedelphia Office The 
215. Twelfth Street 


Moen Nursery Cor; 
White Plaine, N. 
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Birds 


| \ birds Mniess Ve ‘ it 
) ns : is tru migration anton { 
oul bors I I 


tu semi-migratory 


t | msectS take place scarcity 
f od or some other strongly compel 
cause induces, trom time to time, a 
ice of migration among some ot! 
ils, but only the winged and 
feathered inhabitants of the globe ex 
it seasonal rhythmic swing trom 

. ith to nor nd ¢ versa 
() dern k edge embraces much 
lata respecting the ictual migratory 
t its date ot commencement 
duration d termination; the termini 
i ti our y. the route followed, and 
t! ‘ i which the traveling 1s 
performes We have accumulated a 
vreat mass of statistics concerning the 
time in spring and fall when certain 
ithered inderers may be reasonably 
xpected to appear at a given point along 
their rout We know that the method 
f performing these journeys varies much 
tween species, as in length of flight 
that takes thet tror winter to summer! 
$s and returt hether they fly al 
ost continuously or by short ae 


stages hether flights are mostly by day 
r night or both; the route followed, and 
het this is changed by varying 
itl other conditions. It is well 
tablished that s species flock and 
tl wt entirely by themselves, that 
thers found idely scattered among 
flocks of other species, that in still othe: 
as ft » or three species may ilmost 
rtai be found flocked together 
in some instances the flight ts pe! 

ad e in an individual and strag 
It is a fact well known to 

\ inners that the course and the 
of certain species of migrating 

Is been changed materially witl 
nt years, perhaps permanently 

I that t porary changes of this char 
cter constantly occur, due to easily 
gnized causes That class of birds 
ife cycle is, perhaps, best known 

: tura the one which includes thos« 
ased as { e birds Notably, as re 
$ igration. these birds fall readily 
to three divisions: the water fowl, in 
uiing ducks gees ind swans th: 
icole or shore birds, principally th 
dpi s d plovers; the gallinaceous 
s such as the bob-white or quail and 

d grouse or partridge 

The soutl i fall migration of tl 
first-mentioned division may, perhaps, be 
lily ascribed to searching for wick 
und rich feeding areas, where open water 

s assured: the thern flight to 
similar seeking ol ample breeding 
rounds. While the southward flight 1s 
in some few instances continued as far 
s t West Indies and South America 
the main the movement is only sufh 


the 


in Garden 


ind African marig 


spirea rolds or orange 
" i f tl front of the bed 

ith lower growing groups of French 

irigoids o1 nnual vall flowers | 

| d ) dvise all four 
fillers i ur erage border, good 
ed groups repeated at intervals being 

ys more effective than an infinite 

Last 3 | violet butterfly 

+! d t rudbeckia chaz - 
ing togetl il dD ss bowls ll the 

S This r they are living sid 

side in the garden, having proved 
s Ll goo ighbors in tl hous« 

The tall ¢ ing, deep blue monks 
hood l nilu iutuninale ind white 
Lady Lenox cosmos are lovely togethe 
it in the gard or house in Octobe1 
Jap se anemones, Queen Charlotte 
nd the ind dahlias will 
00 mtil tl chrysanthemums come 

King SIX weeks of cool “livable 
colors in the flower garden while sun 
er bids us a irm farewell, 
Passage 

ssage 
cient and in general seems to conform to 
the cause assigned In suitable locali- 


ties on the New England coast and along 
Long Island we find an abundant rep- 
this division braving the 

while in the wonderful 
grounds along the 
irolina, their numbers seem only 
limited by the persecution of the 
northward journey of 
this division, it is true, 
part, extended well into 
sub- Arctic but this 
itter of necessity, to se- 
sulhicient areas of nature 
vhere they may breed in Wher 
birds of this division are harassed 
in late ind shooting, 
it has been found that they often remain 
in considerable numbers to breed much 
farther south than the usually 
southern limit of summer residence 

On the other hand, the migratory 
movement of the division men- 
of the known 
as the black- 
buff-breasted sandpiper, 
kind are startling ex- 
wonderful migra- 
plover, breed- 
olten e€X- 


resentation ol 
rigors of winter! 
breeding coast of 
North (¢ 
to be 
gunners The 
the members of 
is lor the 
the Arctic o1 


is largely in 


most 
regions, 
cure suitable 
pe ice 

not 


winter spring by 


ascribed 


second 
tioned is one most extreme 
Such birds 
bellied plover 
nd others of their 
amples of the 
tion flights The golden 
ing within the Arctic ¢ 
tends its quarters 
necessity the 


gold n plover, 


most 


ircle, 


as far south as Pata 


gonia. Of breeding season 
is short, but nearly six months is spent 
\bout four months 


their and 


homes 


In winter 


of the year is spent in spring 


fall journeys, which are sometimes as 
much as 3,000 miles in length. In spring 
they travel northward via the Mississippi 
Valley, but in fall they go south by the 

iy of Labrador and Nova Scotia, from 
the latter point launching out to sea, and 
in favorable weather often making a 
trip of 2,400 miles to South America 

ithout a known stop here seems 
good reason to believe that this avolding 
of our coast has increased in frequency 
since the shooting of the birds by th 
barrelful so reduced their numbers, and 
overmuch endangered a coastwise journey 


The black-belli 
far north and, on 
ters in the West 
Colombia Che 
piper summers as tar 
Arctic coast and winters south of Uru- 
guay and Peru Migratory 
1 all such birds has 

fected by cl 
ind excessive shooting 


d plover breeds equally 
this hemisphere, win 
Indies, Brazil, and 
buff-breasted sand 
north as the 
movement 
undoubtedly 
conditions 


been 


iT ged coast il 


The third division represents birds 
that are practically unaffected by mi- 
gratory instinct The bob-white and 

iffed grouse are permanent residents 
here found, till adverse circumstances 


extermination re- 
loc lity 
ss 


force them to leave, or 
moves them fron 
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CON-SER-TEX 


There is no better covering than 


CON-SER-TEX 


Canvas Roofing 


Above all things you are in- 
terested in your home. You are 
always willing to add to its com 
fort and coziness—its security 
and charm. 

Here’s an opportunity to make your 
porch floors and roofs as up to dat 
is the interior of your home. Your 
opportunity lies in the use of CON 
SER-TEX, a scientifically treated can 
vas roofing. 

When properly laid it 
than tin or shingles. 
and cheaper to lay. 


lasts deuger 
It is much easie 
It is mildew proof. 


It deadens the noise of the rain and 
stops the rattle of the wind. It lessens 
ork and the cost of repairs. The 


‘ id of the blizzards and the heat of 


midsummer do not affect it. 


It adds charm and neatness to your 
home because it lies flat, clings tight 
and does the work. Generous sample, 
price list and descriptive matter upon 
request. Write today. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-40 Wells St 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price Co., Los Angeles 
The Pacific Building Material Co., 
San Francisco 

















Frost Can’t Stop 
A Brave Garden 


It goes on green and growing Fall, Win- 
ter and Spring, if it is properly equipped 
with 









for Hot-beds 
and Cold-frames 

A Cold Frame or a Hot-Bed. or both 
small cost will hold your plants safe and give 

ou profits worth while and pleasure unlimited 
Double Glazed Sash are best, but we carry 
single glazed also 

A Small, Ready-made 
will give you the added 
indoors These also are 
gle glazed at your option 


ata 


Sunlight 
advantage 
double 


Greenhouse 
of working 
glazed 


or sin 








Sunken Path House Bench House 


Write for Catalog at once. 
Immediate shipment always 
SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
944 East Broadway Louisville, Ky. 
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IRON and WIRE FENCES 


E make indestructible iron 
and wire fences and gates for 
every place and purpose 
Put your fence problem 
One of our fence 
his personal attention, and 
the logical solution. Send for catalog 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street New York City 


up to us 
experts will give it 


suggest 





